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Souvenirs for 





If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you. 


Your School 


-Fo-day the teacher wields.a greater Community In- 
fluence than ever before, and to do this, it has been neces- 
sary to promote mutual interests, in which 


OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


have been a factor. By their use the teacher’s com- 
munity interests were brought to the attention of school 
patrons, which in turn has created a greater interest in 
the school and its mission. 

Souvenir No. 7 is our new 1917 style herewith illus- 
trated. .344 x 644 inches, text is steel die embossed in 
green, while the design in plate marked oval is in green, 
— and gold, producing a particularly rich appearance. 

ooklet has 8 insert pages and tied with silk tassel as 
shown. On insert pages is printed an illustrated greeting 
from teacher to pupils, and two especially good poems, 
“Memories of School Days” and “The Fashioner,” both 
artistically hand lettered and illustrated. 

We also print material you send us which is name of 
your school (if any) Dist. No., township, county, state, 
name of teacher or teachers, pupils, and if. desired, the 
School Board. 

If photo souvenir is desired, send us the photo you wish 
reproduced and we will copy from it a correct size photo 
for each souvenir and return the original. If photo 
is not. desired, there appears in panel instead, an educa- 
tional emblem and quotation; or if you prefer, you can 
mount photo on-inside with good effect, thus showing 
both photo and quotation. 

We can arrange this style for photos of two, three cr 
four teachers and without photo for any size school. 
For souvenirs with more than one photo, write for sample 
and prices. 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 7 
WITHOUT PHOTO — 12 or less $1.15; additional ones 
6 cents each 
WITH PHOTO—12 or less $1.30; additional ones 
7.cents each 


Envelopes for above, per dozen 6 cents . 
These envelopes have etched on the front “Souvenir of 
: our School” 


Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ names 
appearing thereon. Should pupils’ names exceed num- 
ber of souvenirs desired, add 1 cent for each name in 
excess. 

Remittance must accompany order. Remit by post- 
office or express money order when possible. 

f you desire samples, send stamp for our line. 


Our claim for this souvenir is that it has no superior and when you examine quality, illustrations, text, etc., we 
believe you will verify our claim. To those desiring a souvenir of particularly high class in every respect, we 


take pleasure in recommending our new style 7. 


A six-inch, hard maple, Teacher’s Desk Ruler, printed especially for teachers, which you will find very conven- 


ient, will be enclosed with your souvenirs. 


For a successful closing of your school, distribute our souvenirs. 


Colonial Printing Co., 


Box W, Mansfield, Ohio 
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THE 


\IDEA BOOK 
IN 
DRAWING 


For Grade Teachers 
102 Illustrations 


Instructions for the teacher are 
so carefully worked out that the 
pupil with no special drawing 
ability can produce attractive 
designs for all SpectaL Days. 


Sent prepaid for $1.00 











EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES, INC., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 

















WANTED College and Normal School 
Graduates for Summer Work 
In Northern and Western States. 


At least 28 years old possessing tact, personality and reasonable 
Positions embodying a modified form of sales- 
manship in which full instruction is given. 


$15000 to $30000 a Month 


aggressiveness. 








Made by scores’ of teachers last year. 
customers to interview. Weekly guarantee. Experience unnecessary. 


Dept. P, GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO.,Garland Bldg., Chicago | 


Splendid opportunity to travel. Old 
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“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED a ‘A 
with the idea, and from the first/were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 


thus i her ex 
ge pve Se crc 
illustrated by the 


Chicago. It is sent free. 


with the-use of “ Hawthorne Certificates ” in 


a free 


her school, The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
booklet issued Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
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Blackboard Reading 
Lessons 


It was March. 

The trees were still fast asleep. 

The babies in the tree-tops were fas 
asleep, too. 

The sun came out bright and warm. 

He said to the trees, ‘Wake up! 

It is‘time for you to work.” 

The trees were glad to wake up. 

They went to work at once. 

There was so much to do. 

They began to ‘make food for their 
babies. 

Soon the sap began to flow. 

It was ready to feed the babies now. 

Then the sun smiled at the tree babies. 

“Wake up, sleepy heads,” he said. 

“Come out of your little brown covers. 

I have made it nice and warm for you. 

You must be very hungry.” 

The little tree babies peeped out of their 
warm covers. 

How nice it was outdoors! 

How hungry they were! 

They began to eat and eat. 

They grew very fast. 

Soon the trees were covered with leaves 
and blossoms. 

The people said, “‘How lovely the trees 
look!”’ 

The sun smiled and said, “That is my 
work.” 

The sap said, “I helped, too.” 

The rain said, “So did I.” 

“Do not forget that I helped, too,” said 
the wind. 

But the tree said, “You all helped my 
babies and me. 

I thank you.” 


What came out of the maple seed? 

“Little tree, what is your name?” 

“Do you not know me, little gic? 

I am a baby maple tree. 

Once I lived in a little brown seed. 

But one day I crept out of it. 

I want to be a big maple tree like my 
lovely mother.” 

“How tiny you must have been when 
you lived in the little brown seed! 
How did you get out of it, little tree?” 

“One day I lay down to rest. 

I -was tired of flying about. 

The wind blew some nice soft dirt over 
me. 

I fell fast asleep. 

I must have slept a long time. 

By and by the warm sun waked me up. 

The raindrops called me to come out 
of the ground. 

So I got out of bed. 

How hungry I was! 

I ate up all my lunch. 

Then I pushed a little white root down 
into the ground. 

It held me firmly. 

It found food and drink for me, too. 

Then I sent up a stem, with two litile 
leaves. 

The little leaves did not look like my new 
ones. 

They were long and slender. 

Oh, how glad I was to see the sunshine! 

Do you like my new leaves, little girl?” 

“Yes, little maple tree. 

I like your new leaves. 

They are so soft and pretty. 

They have five fingers like my hand. 

I am glad you told me about yourself. 

I shall watch you grow, little maple tree. 





Good-bye!” 
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A Gent-and-a-Half Each 


for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents. 
$1.50 per hundred. 
Size 5144 x 8.- 2250 Subjects. 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 


Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 
Size 7 x 9. 

Order now for Spring Bird Study. 
Send 50 cents for 25 common birds, 
no two alike, and a very brief de- 
scription of each. 


The Teacher’s Resolve: 


Every pupil to become familiar with Ten beautiful pictures during 


@ 





the school year— September 1916 to June 1917. 
Six months of the year gone! 


Four pictures to be studied between now and June closing. 
pupil’s life will be richer for knowing the world’s greatest pictures. 


The cost is trifling. 


Serid 90 cents for “Can’t You Talk?” 
Size 22 x 28 including the white margin 


CATALOGUES: 


. 

erry Pict ures Smaller, Half Cent Size. For 50 or 
more. Size 3 x 3'% inches. 

Larger, Eight Cent Size. For 5 or 

more. Size 10 x 12 inches. 

Use the Half Cent Size for composi- 

tions, essays, etc. Excellent for lan- 

guage work. 

and history. 


Helpful in geography 


Large Pictures for 
Framing 
For Schoolroom and Home Decora- 
tion. Size 22x28 including the white 
margin. 90 Cents Each; 10for $8.50. 
Every schoolroom should have beau- 


Rosa Bonheur tiful pictures. Order Now. 


Send 30 Cents for 


20 Art Subjects, or 
20 for Children, or 
20 Madonnas, or 
20 Kittens, Dogs, etc., or 
20 Famous Men, or 


The Lion Family 


This is one of the half cent size. 


Every 


Each 5) x 8 inches. 


Send $1.00 for this picture, 14x 17, with 
1 frame it for your 


no white margin, anc 
schoolroom 


Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 





1600 miniature illustrations for 5 








Monarch of the Glen 


two-cent stamps. 
without sending the stamps.) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


(Please do not send for the Catalogue 


Box 1, Malden, Mass. 





Feeding Her Birds 





20 Famous Buildings 








eibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 
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WONESTY 
LOYALTY 
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Success in the profession of teaching is not a matter of brains so 
The Personal Touch much as of personality. Some very smart people have made a 


failure of teaching because they lacked the personal touch. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIRS infuse the last-day-of-school exercises with the personality of the teacher. 
These Souvenirs leave a pleasant and friendly feeling in the school community at the end of the year. T 
investment in SEIBERT SCHOOL SOUVENIRS yields a large return in good-will. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 16 


Designed after the suggestions of teachers who participated in our souvenir contest last year. The 
drawings on the cover are embossed in silver — the text, in green. ‘Tied with silk ribbon. 


The inside of the souvenir consists of an eight-page insert. On the first page isa greeting from teacher to 
pupils. An original poem entitled, “The Road of Learning,” occupies three pages. 


On the remaining { pages we amt name of teacher , school Board , scholars, school district , township. county, 
and state — which must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as 
per copy submitted. Write legibly. 


If you desire, a photograph of yourself or school building may be placed on the front cover. This adds 
greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address on 
the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use the photo, the 
panel will show a neatly engraved design. 


PRICE LIST, POSTPAID 


12 without photo, $1.25; additional ones 6 cts. each; If photos are desired add 1} cts. for each sou- 
venir. No less than 12 sold. Transparent env elopes to match, 7c per dozen. As many souvenirs should be 
ordered as there are names appearing on them. Where pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, 
add one cent for each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks will 
be accepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible 


Tf you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 


Can you not imagine the gratitude of your pupils upon receiving such a souvenir on the last day of school - 
and the approval of the parents? Would you miss such an opportunity of applying the person al touch? 


Note — We have been doing business at the same place for seventeen years. The name of our city has 


been changed, however, from Canal Dover to just Dover. 


Box 11, Dover, Ohio 


Seibert Printing Co., 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR 


These books of recitations, entertainments and dialogues represent the latest of the kind 


pantomimes and material for every imaginable occasion. 
From a moral as well as from a literary standpoint they are unexcelled. The books 


reputation. 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he ‘‘speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. By F.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
for this book. Yor children of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 





Many of the books are made up 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. 
For children of ten years 


By Clara J. Denton. All new 
For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. 


Paper binding. 25 cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimiul 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. Nota dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto- 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 


This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 
dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 
opular authors. For children of twelve years. 


aper binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


scenery. 





JOLLY etc 
DIALOGUES 


By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
is iresh entertainment 
material by an author of 
wide experience. 
dialogues are humorous. All 
are very easy to do and they 
are adapted to the use of 
children from eight years 
old up. The costumes and 
scenery are all of the sim- 
plest: most of the entertain- 
ments can be given without 


Among the good things in 
the book are: 
Shoppers,” ‘Mrs. Mason’s 
Poodle,”’ “‘ What Became of 
the Dinner,” ‘“‘ Renting the 
Pickaninnies,’ 
Pa Plays Football,” ‘The 
Deacon’s Spotted Calf.” 


Paper binding, 25 cents 


mimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 
For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


All the 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. 
Rook. Everything specially prepared for this 
volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill 
and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. Success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to 
fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 

** Christmas 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 


** Johnny’s 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W.Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
vears. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
place. The dialogues are all simple and easily 
learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
» volume. One of the best booksin print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 











By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a number 
of others are original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this book. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 

Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 

published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 

among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by iwo 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubiless 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


We carry the largest stock of amateur PLAYS in 


Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
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DEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 
very dialogue is full of life and action. It One Hundred EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
composed of the best contributions of more than 
hiny of the leading writers, and is so varied 

to suit all grades of performers. Paper 
ining, 30 cents. 


ttion to Occasion this book has special points 
{merit, and the dialogues are both interesting 
(instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 


lark, A. M. Contains much good material for 


wision is made for young and old, grave 
ai gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
he dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
nding, 30 cents. 


ogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 
mm are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
fouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
pill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 


NTERTAINMENTS AnD EXHIBITIONS 


qd contain selections for readings, drills, marches, dialogues, monologues, tableaux, plays, 
original matter and all are specially prepared by persons of experience and _ establi 
all arranged with a view to their use in schools. 


NG AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By SaraS. Rice. 
\. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
femori:| Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
ubleau<, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
rogram > provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. . 


mMORO'JS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
vemak:r. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
e to prove most successful in their presentation. For any 
dinar’ stage or platform. Easy costumes. Paper binding, 
) cents 


ssIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
ontains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
he writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 


collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. ENTERTAINMENTS FORALL THE YEAR. 


ING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 


» this hook were chosen from a large storz of material, the contri- 
tions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
jdof literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


shed 


These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, [g@ 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor fg@ 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, BR 
Thanksgiving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. ~t 


Charles C. Shoemaker. It containsmany 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially for the 
Christmas Holidays as well as for Easter, il (ea SQ oe 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- [Re Ea ae Dae © ie 
giving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. IN ESSA, 


es oe 





By Clara J. Denton. Foreach holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days pro- 
vided for are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. Paper binding, 30cents. 





Number 40 binding, 30 cents. 
DARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 
ak, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- The new volume in a John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 


bey : ieces, prose and poetry, Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collec- 
aon co ucnpste Ramee or Fonda umor and pathos, adapted tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
nding, 30 cents. : ; for all ages and occasions. clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
F Among the authors repre- and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted 
DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. sented are: Kipling, Mase- to every kind of temperance occasion. Paper 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. | paper binding, 





Choice Selectiens dialogues expressly prepared for this work by a 


famous series of recitation 
books. This number is pre- 
pared bya — — - 
national reputation, of. inding 

Henry Gaines Hawn. The Paper Us » SO conte. 
book contains one hundred | TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 


field, F. Hopkinson Smith, binding, 30 cents. 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Bliss | SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
Bryant, S. E. Kiser. cellent collection of 150 pieces, suited to Sunday- 


Contains a wide variety of new and original 


corps Of especially qualified writers. Paper 


for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the leading 
orators and writers of all ages and nations. 


school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
30 cents Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 
Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








binding, 30 cents. 
DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 


rly new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
imduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
ular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
aypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
pill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


‘KA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
wel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
am, “‘T have found it’’—found just what is wanted for use in 
ty School, Sunday School, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
stivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 


tk in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
atwriter. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
mes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 
"learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 
pt binding, 30 cents. 


DAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed of originally 
pared i1esponsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, 
milations, etc., adapted to all kinds of exercises connected with 
nday-school work. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


any address upon receipt of price 


2 and can supply any title in print 
with every order or mailed free upon request 


024 Filbert Stre 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By 


Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 
adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


vaudeville materialis hard toget. This book 
contains an abundance of the best, all writ- 
ten to order by one who knows how to do 
it well. There are jokes, monologues, dia- 
logues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, 
andshort farces. Paper binding, $5 cents. 


B. L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely 
in character, thus affording an unusual vari- 
ety. The scenery required isin no instance 
difficult, the situations are always in- 
genious, and the plots are such as to hold 
the attention of an audience from the be- 


ginning totheend. Paper binding, 30 cents 
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material, 8,000 words. Price, 30 cents. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


For first-year reading 


RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach’”’ method with 

emphasis on phrasing. 

Price, 32 cents. 
Just published. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 
AND THE LARGEST 
is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. 
graded. All pictures incolors. Vocabulary of 200 words. 
Just published. 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M, A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. Just published. 


By E, A. & M. F. BLAISDELL 





All pictures 


Nervous Disorders| 


indicate a lack of phosphates upon which 
the body depends for health and activity 








Carefully 
Total 


general 





BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40c. 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40c. 


For second-year reading 
POLLY AND DOLLY, 40c. 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK,  40c. 
TWILIGHT TOWN, 40c. 
PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40c. 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 40c. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


Howto Learn Easily, Dearborn $1.00 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley $1.00 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 











LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


disorders. 





G46 6-16 


The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilated from 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-stren 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 
debility usually follows. 
Whenever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, a successful remedy for nervous 
It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 
necessary to healthy conditions 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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These Accidents Happen Every Day 





From a swing and was disabled 
for several weeks. She was a 
member of the T. C. U. 

We Paid Her $100 


These Pictures Represent a few of the many Acci- 
dents which are commenter Degpening to Teachers, and 
which cause them serious loss. 


Every Day We Send a check to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay for 
the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 


This Month, Even this Week, many other Teachers 
will be kept away from their work by Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. 
will receive cash poyonets to tide them over their mi:;- 
fortunes. The others will be using up their savings, and 
regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. 


“I Wish to Thank the T. C.U,”’ writes a Nebraska 
teacher, “for the prompt and efficient settlement which 
they made with me when I fractured my shoulder blacle 
while coaching a football team. If I had not belonged 
to this company, I would have had to pay a large doctor 
bill and 9 y would not have had a very cheerful 
Christmas, as I would have been, broke.” 


One Teacher Slipped 
And sprained her ankle. 
during vacation, with nothing com- 
ing in to meet the extra expense. 


e Paid Her $23.33 


One Teacher Hurt 
His back by falling from a step- 
ladder the day Sole Christmas. 
He was a T. C. U., and 

We Paid Him $125 


‘Accept My Most Sincere Appreciation of your 
quick and willing settlement for my sickness during this 
summer vacation,” writes an Ohio teacher. “I feel that: 
every teacher should be a member of the T.C.U. The 
assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed 
and was heartily appreciated.” 


It was 


_ A Pennsylvania teacher writes: “Kindly accept m 
sincere thanks for the promptness and dispatch wit 
which the claim was adjusted. I assure you that the 
amount of your check was very welcome; all the more 
so because of the fact that the Christmas holidays had 
just passed, with the usual result that the pocket-book 
had n sorely dep eted.” 


These Teachers, as well as thousands of others, did 
not expect to financial assistance when they joined 
theT.C.U. Butnoonecan foresee when such assistance 
will be very acceptable, or even necessary. Your turn 
may come next. The least you can do is to be prepared. 
Join the T. C. U. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


227 T.C. U. Bldg. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





One Teacher Stubbed 
And broke her toe, chasing a 
dog that chased her cat. 
her some time, b 


t 
We Paid Her $35 







4 
One Teacher 5 
Her ankle, falling froma 
when the team suddenly s 
She was a T. C. U., and 
We Paid Her $227 


Before you lay this magazine aside, write a pot 
send the yapen and learn just what the T. C. U. 
do for you. It will place you under no obligation. 





It cost 















Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 
227 T.C.U. Bldg., Linco!n, 











1 am interested in knowing about your 1 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story # 
booklet of testimonials. 
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(This coupon places the sender un ier no 
obligation.) 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


“A Protest” Continued 
Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


HE article in the February number of Prmary 
EpucaTi0n by Louise Thomas finds an echo’in my 
mind and experience. Far too many teachers tend 
to seize some trivial detail in history and magnify 

it until it becomes, in imagination, greater than it really 
was. Often in this way events or points of importance are 
neglected or lost sight of. Not long ago a teacher was 
teaching the Battle of Monmouth in grade seven. The 
point most emphasized was, “General Charles Lee ran 
away so fast that he lost off his hat.” The bravery of 
Washington in recalling the nearly defeated troops, the 
personality he exerted to hold them to the battle all the 
long sultry afternoon, even until the enemy retired, was 
lost sight of and made no impression on the class. 

General Israel Putnam is remembered by the wolf story. 
While this may be defensible, yet General Putnam did 
greater things at Bunker Hill and at the Battle of Long 
Island. 

The hatchet story in connection with Washington cannot 
be defended. There are many scenes in the life of Washing- 
ton which are more impressive and which teach moral 
qualities with more certainty than the hatchet and the 
cherry tree. Ifa boyhood story is wanted the three follow- 
ing are of value: 


Washington and the Colt. 

Washington Does Not Go to Sea as it Grieves His Mother. 

Washington Cutting His Name High on the Arch of the Natural 
Bridge. 


If stories of Washington as a young man are wanted the 
three following are of value: 


Washington’s Journey to Fort Venango. 
Washington Surveying. 
Washington at Braddock’s Defeat. 


If stories of Washington as a mature man are wanted 
the four following are of very great value: 


Washington Taking Command of the Army at Cambridge. 
Washington at Valley Forge. 
Washington on Christmas Eve at Trenton. 


In connection with the victory of Washington at Trenton 
a very useful picture can be drawn showing the great feeling 
of sympathy and kindness which Washington had. He was 
victorious, yet he stood with sorrow beside the bed of the 
dying Hessian commander: 


A thousand prisoners and their leader slain, 
A splendid triumph to our daring men, 

And yet our soldier chief did not disdain 
To stand beside the dying Hessian then. 


The fourth picture is of Washington at the Constitutional 
Convention, after the war was over, after he had bade fare- 
well to the army. His colleagues thought to make him 

(Continued om page 199) 
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A Guild of Play 


Old English Dancing and 
Slum Children 


Mildred Dilmot 
London, England 
HE soft strains of a minuet, dignified and stately, 
bring the dancers quickly to their feet. A cavalier 
in rags bows with a flourish to his little lady, whose 
feet are showing through her old boots. All uncon- 
scious of their incongruous apparel, however, they step 








Acting a Fairy Story 


it out, wonderfully erect, wonderfully light, with an old 
world grace, to the sweet air of “My Lady Greensleeves.”’ 

Just step for a little while into this spacious hall, tightly 
wedged on both sides by mean houses which go to make 
up one of the many poor streets in a suburb of London. 

Here is the Guild of Play, and here every Saturday morn- 
ing many poor little children for two solid hours dance and 
romp to their hearts’ content. 

Any child may join in the fun, and many a sad little heart 
begins to throb cheerfully at the very mention of the 
“Guild of Play.” 

Three years ago a lady interested in Old English Dances 
secured this hall for Saturday mornings through the winter 
and well on into the spring, and bringing with her a dozen 
or so poor children in whom she was interested, started 
this organized play. 





"Sing’a” ong of Sixpence 





The End of the Story 


Bringing their little friends with them next time, th 
numbers grew, until on cold winter mornings as many 4 
one hundred and thirty children have been present. The 
are wonderfully manageable, perfectly natural and fre, 
yet obedient and ever ready to fall in quickly with dire. 
tions given them. No strict discipline is necessary. Th 
children march in to music, remove their hats and coats 
(if they are lucky to possess such), quickly the little girl 
choose their boy partners and at the first bar of music ther 
small feet instinctively begin to move, and very soon ther 
are dancing away merrily with not a care in the world. 

Certainly there is an indefinable something in the ol 
English Singing Games, Folk Songs and Morris Dances 
which appeals most strongly to these little ones’ love «i 





Ready tor a May-pole Dance 


movement and play. The sordid surroundings vanish- 
miserable homes are forgotten — and for a short while, 4 
any rate, we are transferred back into a veritable ‘ Me 
England.” Ragged, dirty pinafores are spread ou! widel 
in an elaborate curtsy, and the little chap with disre putable 
boots makes a courtly bow to his little lady, quite obliviou 
to everything but the bow in question. Off they go, n0 
singing lustily, “When I was a young girl,” “Now Ol 
Roger is Dead” or perhaps “ Wigamy, wigamy, water hen. 
Just for a change we sing the Nursery Rhymes, dramatiail 
them as we go along. 

It is suggested that they are tired — we are quel! - wi 
dissentient cries: “Can we do ‘London Bridge’ o 
lengers Round’?” Sooff we goagain — dancing and | “el 
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The Sword Dance 


until some of the little ones are really breathless. Then we 


all sit down and listen with bated breath to a good old fairy 
story — sometimes sad — sometimes very funny — but al- 
ways full of interest; ere long they are again on their feet 
dancing gracefully a children’s Minuet. 

Although the Guild of Play was originally intended for 
very young children, an experiment was tried with a dozen 








The Sword Dance 


boys or more whose ages ranged from twelve years to 
fourteen, equally poor, and equally at a disadvantage with 
regard to shoes and boots. Clumsy at first, and rather 
shy of doing anything so “girlish” as dancing, this feeling 
was soon overcome, and their regular attendance testifies 








The Minuet 
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to the success of the experiment. They can easily dance 
an intricate Sword Dance, and have quite entered into the 
spirit of “‘ How d’ye do Sir,” “Shepherds Hey,” and others, 
and they are now anxiously persuading others of their 
school-fellows to join them. 

_ The immense value to these children of this Guild of 
Play cannot be underestimated, and we can but be thankful 
that the merry tinkle of the Morris bells draws the children 
for a while out of themselves, and fills them with that joyous 
spirit of light heartedness which does one good to see. _, 


, Bean-Setting — A Country Dance 





The Lovable Child 


Frisky as a lambkin, 
Busy as a bee — 

That’s the kind of little girl 
People like to see. 


Modest as a violet, 
As a rosebud sweet — 


That’s the kind of little girl 
People like to meet. 


- - 
————i * 
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Grosshoprer Green 





‘ 


Bright as is a diamond, 
Pure as any pearl — 

Every one rejoices in 
Such a little girl. 


Happy as a robin, 
Gentle as a dove — 
That’s the kind of little girl 
Every one will love. 
— Emilie Poulsson 
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The Little Nurse 
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March Picture Study 


The 
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Language Lessons for the ,First Three Grades 


Catharine A. Denny 


Technical Work 
GAMES 


If the technical work is presented in the form of games, 
the impression created will be stronger, and when the child 
is corrected, he will see at once the reason for it. 

Teach the forms: 


It is I. It is not I. 

It is she. It is not she. 
It is he. It is not he. 
It is they. It is not they. 
He and I. She and I. 
The children and I. They and I. 


My mother and I. 


A Game to Develop the Phrase ‘‘It is 1’’ 


Teacher Ethel, who is here? 

Ethel I am here. 

Teacher Begin your sentence with “Here.” 

Ethel Here I am. 

Teacher Now begin with “Here” and say “I”’ last. 
Ethel Here am I. 


The teacher may now call different names and accustom 
the children to rise quickly and say “Here am I.” 

After the necessary practice, change the expression to 
“It is I.” 

The teacher may stand with her back to the class and 
call to different children; as, 

John, is it you? 

Is it you, Edna? 

Is that Ethel White? 

Who is that, Tony? 

Who sits nearest the bookcase, Joseph? 

In each case the child rises and answers, “It is 1.”’ 


To Develop “‘ It is She ”’ 


A child comes forward and stands at a place designated 
as “there.” 


Teacher Who is there? 

Answer Anna is there. 

Teacher This time begin your sentence with “It” and 
have the name come last. 

Answer It is Anna. 

Teacher Now you may tell me who is there without 
saying her name. 

Answer The girl is there. 

Teacher Let us begin with “It” and have “girl” last. 
Answer It is the girl. 

Teacher Who will tell me now who is there without say- 
ing “Mary” or “The girl?” 

Answer She is there. 

Teacher Who can say that and begin with “It’’? 
Answer It is she. 


A Way to Develop “ This is I ”’ 


Let two or more children stand, and ask them to give 
their names when they answer the question “ Who is here?” 
The answers will be “Angelina is here.” ‘Earl is here,” 
tte. Ask what they usually say instead of their names and 
the answer is, “I am here.” 

Show the class that instead of calling ourselves by our 
own names we call ourselves “TI.” 

The next time they may use their names again and answer 
the question “Who is this?” The answers are “This 
is Ear).” “This is Angelina.” Then ask if they can be 
careful and use the word which takes the place of a name, 
thus?getting’the sentence “This is I.” 


A Game 
Have a number of children stand while others answer 


the following questions without giving the’names of children 


who are standing. 


Question What children are standing? 
Answer It is they. 

Question Which girl has a pink hair-ribbon? 
Answer It is she. 

Question Who sits in the front seat? 

Answer It is he. . 


Hide and Seek 


Two rows of children hide while one may be the “ Finder.” 
The Finder discovers the hidden ones after this fashion. 

Question I wonder who is under the table? 

Answer It is I. 

Question Who can be in the dressing room? 

Answer It is we. 

Question What boys are in the corridor? 

Answer It is we boys. 

One child may be purposely forgotten, and will then 
knock on the door, which is left partly open. The Finder 
says, “Who is there?” The pats saying, “It is I.” 

The players now group}themselves near their hiding- 
places and the teacher asks for answers which will contain 
names. 


Ques. John, who was in the closet? 

Ans. Mary and I were in the closet. 

Ques. Alice, what children were in the corridor? 
Ans. John, Kate, and I were out in the corridor. 


The game is again varied by asking the players not to 
mention names. 

Ques. Grace, what girls were behind the bookcase? 

Ans. She and I were behind the bookcase. 

Ques. Raymond, which children were in the corridor? 

Ans. He, she and I were in the corridor. 

Ques. Helen, what children were playing the game? 

Ans. They and I were playing a game. 


Can — May 


Can you open the door? 

Then you may open the door. 

Can you salute the flag? 

Then you may do it. 

When the class has become sufficiently acquainted with 
the correct forms, allow individuals to ask questions and 
request their playmates to perform the little acts. 


Is — Are 


Skilful questioning will bring out answers similar to the 
following: 

On my desk there is a book. 

In the bookcase there ere many books. 

In your left hand there is a pen. 

In your right hand there are three pens. 

A boy is at the board. 

Those boys are standing near the window. 

There is a plant on the table. 

There are some plants on the window-sills. 


Let the children say “Is refers to one thing; are refers 
to more than one.” 

Following is a set of words which can be developed in 
similar manner, and presented in the form of games. 


Was — Were Did — Done 
Has — Have This — That 
See — Saw These — Those 
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Poems Little Children Love to Recite 


Angelina W. Wray 
Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. 


(Book rights reserved) 


HEN March winds whistle over hills and valleys, 

W and the teacher of some little country school 

struggles to make her way along some lonely lane 

against the chill breeze which searches her very 

heart, she is apt to lose a little of her enthusiasm for her 
daily work. 

City teachers, too, as they watch the wind-blown, noisy 
boys and girls straggle in, keyed up to the highest pitch 
from their battle with the elements, are prone to wish the 
month well over, and a less strenuous experience assured. 

If the teacher in either case, however, can lead herself to 
feel, and help her pupils to realize, that March is but the 
trumpeter heralding the approach of spring, or, as Celia 
Thaxter has expressed it, “just the pathway that leads 
to the rose,” she will have discovered a magic talisman that 
will open the door to wonderland. 

Now is the time to begin planning for a May festival or 
Pageant, if one is to be given. If the preparation is com- 
menced earlier the children will grow tired of the thought 
and lose interest in it, but this windy month offers a strate- 
gic point of advantage, and by beginning now the work 
may be so well planned and prepared that the result will be 
pleasurable, not only to the spectators, but to the par- 
ticipants as well. 

A very beautiful Pageant, called the “ Miracle of May,” 
may be arranged and given in three parts: Part I, “The 
Winter Sleep”; Part II, “The First Stir of Life”; and 
Part III, “The Full Awakening.” If the Festival is to be 
given by a large city school, or if several schools choose to 
co-operate in rendering it, each class, or perhaps a set of 
classes, may be made responsible for one feature of the 
entertainment, thus making the work very light. Older 
pupils in co-operating will, of course, use the features de- 
scribed along the same lines of work in Popular Educator, 
under the title, “Lessons in Oral Expression.” 

Under Part I, the “Winter Sleep,”’ would come the reci- 
tation, “The Snow,” in Popular Educator for January, and 
“March or Dance of the Winter Snowflakes,” as described 
in the same article. This might be followed by the exer- 
cise, “The Little Snowman,” given in January PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 

Under Part II, “The First Stir of Life,” could be given 
the first poem for March, to be followed by “The Dance of 
the Jolly Winds,” and this in turn by the following poems 
and exercises, “The First Pussy Willow,” “Calling the 
Pussies Out,” “Song of the Pussy Willows,” “The Robin 
and the Crocus,” “The Snowdrops,” “The Dandelions,” 
“Spring Games,” and “The New Green Leaves.” Some of 
these are given in this month’s issue of Primary Epuca- 
TION, or Popular Educator, while others will appear in the 
April issues. The features which may be used in Part III, 
“The Full Awakening,” including a very beautiful Corona- 
tion exercise for the crowning of the little King and Queen 
of May, will have place in the May issues. 

Whether teachers wish to use the poems in this way or 
not, the mode of procedure should be about the same. Ask 
the children what they felt pushing and tugging at them 
as they came to school, and then say gayly: 

“How jolly the March winds are! It seems to me as if 
they were trying+to tell us that they have a right to be 
merry, for they do so much hard work. Our first poem this 
month is called, “The Jolly Winds.” Listen, and I’ll tell 
you what they seem to say.” 


The Jolly Winds 


Clear the way, for here we come! 
The jolly little winds are we; 
Out for frolic, out for fun, 
As you may plainly see. 
Hold your hats as we go by, 
For O! we love to see them fly! 


Clear the way, and give us room, 
The jolly little winds at play! 

Every spring we blow the leaves, 
The old, dead leaves away. 

Round and round we’ll twirl you, too, 

If we can get a chance! That’s true! 


Clear the way! We want to dance; 
The jolly little winds, ho! ho! 
We have swept the meadows clean, 
So all the flowers can grow. : 
Now we’ve earned the right to play. 
Hip! hurrah for a windy day! 

The children must be led to feel the swing and thriil of 
the mood portrayed. Their faces should show the joy 
they feel, and every gesture should be free and joyous. 

Bring both arms up to mid front and then carry them 
out in a wide, graceful curve each time on the words, 
“Clear the way.” Put both hands on the head when say- 
ing, “Hold your hats,” and fling right arm out above head 
on the words, “we love to see them fly.” 

In the second stanza the right hand may be raised high 
overhead on “blow the leaves,” and with both arms out- 
spread the speaker may twirl gracefully around on the 
words, “twirl you, too.” 

Use a sweeping gesture on “We have swept the meadows 
clean,” and wave right hand enthusiastically at the words, 
“Hip! hurrah.” 

Color the words, “jolly,” “frolic,” “fun,” “old,” “dead,” 
and “clean,” and give special emphasis to “hold your 
hats,” “love,” and “fly,” in the first stanza; to “twirl you, 
too,” “get a chance,” and “that’s true,” in the second; and 
to “earned” and “hip, hurrah,” in the third stanza. 

For the second poem use either “ The First Pussy Willow,” 
“The Song of the Pussy Willow,” or “The Snowdrops.” 
Added interest may be given to the first of these exercises 
if a pretty girl dressed in a soft gray gown and bonnet, with 
an armful of pussy willows, gives the answers. (See Illus. 
No. 1.) Those who take the part of the “children” should 
stand in any pretty, natural grouping, shivering realistically 
as they recite the first stanza. “Pussy Willow” entering 
should make a low curtsy. Her arms may be outspread 
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on the last line of the second stanza. During the recita- 
tion of the third stanza the children should crowd around 
her, touching her hood and gown. “Pussy Willow” 
should act surprised, but should smile as she makes reply. 


The First Pussy Willow 


It’s cold, so cold! The wind is chill. 
There isn’t a flower on bush or tree. 
Don’t you wish the winter would hurry past, 
And the bright spring days we’d see? 
Pussy Willow 


Children 


Good news, little children! 
I bring you joy. 
Gladness I bring 
To each girl and boy. 
Children 
Just look at her dear little hood of gray, 
And her soft little silver gown! 
You darling! what is the news you bring? 
And why have you come to town? 
Pussy Willow 
Oh! don’t you know me, children dear? 
I’m Pussy Willow, so soft and gray. 
I’ve come to tell you winter’s past, 
And Spring is on its way. 


If the exercise is to be used as a part of the May Pageant 
suggested, the’children and the “Pussy Willow” may then 
sing the following song, with pretty, coaxing motions, made 
with outstretched hands. (See music on page 196.) 


Calling the Pussies Out 


When the happy springtime comes with blossoms and with song, 
Pussy Willows are the first of all the flower throng. 

In the meadow by the brook, they’re hiding now, no doubt 
Children, gayly, gladly sing, and coax the “pussies” out. 


Corvus 
Come, pussy willows, come out to-day! 
Come, “pussies,” come, in your gowns of gray! 
Winds of winter have stayed too long. 
We're so tired of breezes strong, 
We’re so tired of ice and snow, 
Come, “‘pussies,”” come “‘ pussies,” come, oh ho! 


When the pussy willows come, the robins will appear, 

And the bluebirds all will haste to see the “pussies” dear. 
Hurry, little fuzzy things, put on your silver hoods, 

You must call the springtime back to meadow, fields and woods. 


A very pretty effect is produced if the “children” wear 
capes and hoods of scarlet, blue, or dark green, to contrast 
with the soft gray gowns and hoods of the “ Pussy Willows,” 
who may come trooping in and give the next poem either 
as a song or concert recitation. (See music on page 151.) 

Teachers who do not care to use the poem as part of a 
Spring Pageant will find it makes an attractive recitation 
for any occasion. The pronouns used may be changed to 
those of the third person, for this other use, so that instead 
of “Happy news we’re glad to bring,” etc., the words may 
be rendered, “Happy news they’re glad to bring,” etc. 
The stanzas may be recited by a boy and girl alternately, 
as in Illus. No. 2, or the suggestion used in Illus. No. 3 may 
be utilized. 

An exercise called “The Snowdrops” may be used as 
a part of the regular work of the month, instead of the 
others, and afterward may be¥woven into the Spring 
Pageant. One caution: Do not give too much of the work 
to a single class. While the children love it, and will en- 
joy every moment spent in carrying out the plans, it is not 
intended that one class’ shall attempt it all. Choose the 
parts that appeal most strongly to you, and concentrate 
your efforts on those. 

If used as part of the Pageant suggested, the child who 
takes the part of Spring should be dressed in dainty green, 
the “Winds” should wear white and carry white trumpets 
wound with silver tinsel, while the “Snowdrops” should 
be in white, with green collars and caps, to represent the 
teal flowers. 

These “Snowdrops” should kneel in graceful groups, 
with their left cheeks resting on their clasped hands, and 
their eyes closed. “Spring should skip gayly in; the 
“North Wind” should be as brisk and -business-like as 
possible; the “East Wind” should wipe her eyes with her 
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2 “Don’t you love each silver gown? ” 


hands and sob; the “West Wind” should be winsome 
and coaxing; and the “South Wind” should put the ut- 
most enthusiasm into voice and face while speaking. Each 
“Wind” should walk about among the flowers and blow 
the trumpet several times before speaking. 


The Snowdrops 


The world is white with snow. 
The days are, O! so chilly! 

There’s not a flower anywhere, (Looks around carefully) 
Not even a daffydilly. 

I’ll call the four winds in, 
To coax the flowers out. 

Come, North Wind, come! 


Spring 


é 





3 “ Good news they bring.” 





North Wind 

I come with laugh and shout. 
Oo-00-00-00! Come out! come out! 
Snowdrops (shivering) 

How very, very cold it is! 

Just hear the North Wind shout! 


North Wind (shaking head) 

I cannot blow them out. | 
Spring 

Come, East Wind, come! You come and try! 
East Wind 


Drip! drip! drip! I moan and cry. 
Why don’t you wake up, Suchet Why? 


Snowdrops 
Too wet! too wet! Let’s wait awhile. 


East Wind (sobbing) 
I cannot get them up. Not I. 


_ Spring 
Come, West Wind, come, with sunny hours, 
Please try to wake the sleeping flowers. 


West Wind 
Wake, Snowdrops, wake! Don’t lie so still, 
The sun is warm on every hill. 
Now here’s a kiss to wake you up. 
Come, pretty Snowdrops, do get up! 


(Snowdrops raising heads and smiling) 
Let’s open all our sleepy eyes, 
Let’s smile up at the sunny skies. 


West Wind 
I almost got them up! Hurray! 


Dance of the Jolly Winds 


A. W. Wray 
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Now come, dear South Wind, warm and gay, 
I’m sure they’ll heed the words you say. 


South Wind 


Snowdrops (jumping up and dancing lightly) 


Listen, Snowdrops, listen to me! ; 
There’s a bluebird high in the apple tree! 

There’s a robin down by the crystal spring! 
Come out! come out! and hear them sing! 


Good news! good news! we’re coming out! 
We'll dance in the sunshine all about! q 





To link the work of the month with that of other lesson 
the teacher will undoubtedly think of numerous poss. 
bilities. For physical training the “Dance of the Jolly 
Winds” and the “Snowdrops’ Dance” may be used, with 
the following figures. 


inside hands, with outside hands on hips.) 


1 
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— 


3 
































Dance of the Jolly Winds 
(Children should stand in double circle formation, partners clay 
Run around circle to right. Repeat to left 


In double circle formation skip first to right, then to 
left. 
Single circle, glide step, and whirl with outstretched 
arms. 
Partners join inside hands and skip right, then left | 
around circle. 
Form double circle, glide step to middle, turn and | 
glide back, finishing with a whirl around self, with | 
arms outspread. | 
: 
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Song of the Pussy-Willows 


A. W. Wray 
—— 
—— 

















Gro. W. WILMoT 
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6 form single circle, partners join inside hands, and 
go off with polka step. 


The “Winds” may be costumed in pale blue, with head- 
band and drapery of the same color attached to wrist and 
floating gracefully from rosettes over each ear. The 
dresse= or suits may be of cambric, but the headbands and 

“wings” should be of some lighter material such as cheese- 
cloth or veiling. j 

The Snowdrops’ Dance 

1 Heel, toe, loose’ 
Repeat until half-way around “circle. 

2 Reverse and go in the other direction with the same 


step. 







Partner's hands,.. ¢hirl around, sel. 
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3 Clap, clap, and bow to partner. Take partner’s 
hand and turn around each other with glide step. 

4 Repeat 3 to bow, then whirl around self. 

5 Polka step around circle with partner. 


Aren’t you glad we’ve come to 










To link with {manual training, emphasize the play side 
of the wind by letting the children make the pin-wheels 
according to pattern given in “Seat Work Material,” 
by Angelina W. Wray, published by Newson & Co. A 
pattern for a “real grey” will also be ound i in the same 
material: » 

Artistic blackbost iMustrations of ‘the: : pussy willows 
and the snowdrops will also serve to arouse and hold 
interest. (See music on page 194.) 
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Ideas Gained in Visiting Schools 


Evelyn L. Taintor 


ing, number, etc., were observed by me recently 
in two days which I spent visiting schools. 

They were, in every case, the regular lesson given 
by the teacher, as I was a stranger and an unannounced 
visitor. They seemed to me well worth passing on to 
the many other teachers who are continually on the look- 
out for new ideas. 


ENTHUSIASTIC COMPOSITION WORK 


“Our next exercise is writing compositions!” said the 
teacher. I looked at the children expecting to see dismayed 
or sullen faces, but instead there was a brightening up all 
over the room. This being contrary to the usual attitude, 
I was very much interested to see what the outcome would 
be. 

In the first place, the teacher passed two half sheets of 
foolscap paper to each child, remarking as she did so, “It 
is quality we want, not quantity; and one paper is for 
notes.”” Then she wrote on the board the following titles: 

The Mouse and the Trap. 

The Boy and the Bumblebee. 

The Rain and the Flowers. 

“You may take your choice of these subjects,” she said; 
“and you may have five minutes to think before you begin 
to write, and ten minutes for writing. If there are any 
words you want to use and don’t know how to spell, you’d 
better look them up in your dictionary or reading book 
during your study minutes so as to be all ready to write.” 
There wasn’t an idle or listless child in the room during the 
next five minutes. Some were looking up words and 
putting them down on their extra paper, some were making 
notes, and some were just thinking out mentally their 
subject-matter. , 

“Do you always follow this plan?” I asked the teacher. 
“Not always,” she said, “but I generally do. I want 


TT following exercises in language, reading, spell- 


For the March Blackboard 


to get them into the habit of having some kind of system 
in their writing and not go at it haphazard. This idea oj 
thinking out very definitely what they are going to say, 
and how they are going to say it, before they begin, really 
saves a lot of time in the long run; and after plenty of train- 
ing along this line they learn to think more rapidly ard to 
write more accurately. Before I followed this plan the 
usual method of procedure was for the children to start in 
frantically, write a few words, scratch them out, begin all 
over again, and finally end by either asking for a fresh paper 
or else handing in the botched-up kind of work that always 
comes from making several false starts. With this plan 
they make all their false starts mentally, which is not nearly 
so discouraging as to see them on the paper. Occasionally 
I give them a lesson without the preparation, just to let 
them see that they have gained in power of thought by this 
plan. The teachers in the upper grades tell me that chil. 
dren are much better prepared for the formal composition 
work than they were in the old way.” 

“Why do you give them three subjects?” I asked. 

“Simply to suit different minds,” she answered. “The 
result we are working for is ‘excellence,’ and it seems only 
fair to give them different kinds of subjects so that each 
one can take one that appeals to him most. 

“The subjects are something I have thought a great deal 
about,” she continued. 

“So often we hear children say that they ‘wouldn’t mind 
writing if they could only think of something to say,’ 
When the teacher assigns a different subject to each child 
it either means a tremendous amount of thought-work for 
her or a great many misfits in subjects for the children. 
It seemed to me that subjects could be given in this prepar- 
tion work which were definite in their suggestion of some 
incident. I have made them as striking as possible, 
believing that a child will be able to do the abstract 

(Continued on page 202) 
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Grace Norton Whittaker 


Aeolus and the Bag of Winds 


N a rocky island far out in the ocean, there once 
() lived a king named AXolus. King Aolus was the 
father of the winds. His sons lived on the island 
with him and did his bidding as good, obedient 
children always do. He sent out one son and then another 
as he saw work for them, or he sent them to do the will of 
the greater gods who ruled over him. He always kept 
them busy, but they all liked to work. - When they re- 
turned from their journey over the world they enjoyed 
telling him what they had been doing during their absence. 
In the winter he often sent his son Boreas, the North 
Wind, whom every one thinks very rough and rude. In- 
deed people rarely say anything good of him. On his re- 
turn AZolus would ask him: “What has my brave, strong 
son been doing?” Sometimes Boreas would say: “I 
brought snow to the children of the earth to-day. They 
were very happy when they saw it coming.” Or he would 
answer: “I have been making the ice thicker on the streams 
and lakes and bringing more snow to cover the flowers and 
grass.”’ “Are you tired to-night?” his father would ques- 
tion. “O,no,” he would reply. “I never get tired though 
I hurry, hurry, all day long. 

When Eurus, the East Wind, had been working he told 
his father about the many beautiful flowers he had watered 
and how grateful the earth and all the people seemed for the 
refreshing showers he brought. But he never mentioned 
the children who whined and cried because it rained. Then 
Xolus would reply: “Well done, my son!” 

Notus, the South Wind, told him of bringing the heat 
and how the plants grew wherever he visited. He never 
told his father that sometimes he brought so much heat 
that the plants withered and died before Eurus could come 
to the rescue. At other times he boasted of scattering 
the seeds and said he could do it as well as the North Wind 
or the East Wind. 

Then AXolus would turn to his favorite son, Zephyrus, 
the West Wind, and say, “What has my gentle one been 
doing to-day?” “O, not very much, father, he would 
reply, “I just helped the ships on their long journey over 
the ocean.” 

“You are all good and helpful children, though people who 
do not know Boreas well say he is rough and unkind,” King 
Xolus would say proudly. 

One day when the sons were taking a short vacation and 
were all at home, a stranger names Ulysses landed on the 
island. He and his men were very tired, for since they had 
had no wind to help them they had been obliged to row, 
and the boat was very large and heavy. 

Ulysses said to his men, “You have worked hard and 
faithfully. If we find the people kindly we will stay here a 
few days that you may be rested before we again set out 
on our long journey.” Soon they saw some of King olus’s 
people approaching. When they were near enough Ulysses 
asked food, shelter and a place to rest for both himself and 
hismen. An islander answered that they must be taken to 
the king. Thereupon he escorted Ulysses to AZolus. 

King Zolus welcomed him and gave him of his best. He 
also ordered that Ulysses’ men be given food and lodging. 
They stayed many days upon the island and Ulysses and 
the king became fast friends. The visit was very pleasant, 
but Ulysses was anxious to go, for he was on his way to a 
home he had not seen for many years. As soon as his men 
were rested he prepared for the voyage. olus wished to 


give him a present which would be both useful and valu- 
able. He thought the most helpful one would be the com- 
pany of his sons who would push the big ship along in any 
direction he wished to go. But he did not know how to 
manage it, for the winds were good workers, and when they 
all biew at the same time and in different directions there 
Was sure to be a terrible storm. 


Finally AZolus decided to put all the winds except West 
Wind into an immense leather bag, tie this with a silver 
string and give the bag into Ulysses’ keeping. This he'did, 
saying, “West Wind will help you till you are well on your 
way, then you may need some of the other winds. If you 
do, send West Wind home. He is gentle and will obey you. 
Then open the bag carefully and call the wind you wish. 
Do not open it wide or all will escape. When you reach 
your own home release those in the bag, one at a time. 
They will return to me. Be very careful of the bag and 
allow no one to touch it but yourself. 

Ulysses was much pleased with the gift. He thanked 
King AZolus again and again, telling him that he was’ sure 
now of reaching his home in safety. Then he set jsail, 
West Wind pushing him rapidly yet gently from the shore. 

The sailors were very curious about the contents of! the 
bag. “There must be gold or silver in it,” said they. 
“Let us open it and see,” suggested one. “How can we?” 
responded a third. “Ulysses has not closed his eyes since 
we set sail, and he keeps the bag with him all the time.” 
“He must sleep some time,” said another, “then we will 
open it.” “Do you think that would be right?” questioned 
the first who had spoken. “O, we will just see what is 
inside and tie it up again,” was the reply. 

For nine days and nights Ulysses never closed his eyes. 
The sailors began to despair of ever opening the bag, but 
at last, tired out, he fell asleep. One of the sailors who had 
been keeping close watch of Ulysses discovered this. 
“Ulysses is sleeping,” he whispered. “Quick! quick! cut 
the string.” The man nearest the bag obeyed him and 
the Winds rushed forth and blew in every direction. The 
sky grew dark. A terrible storm began. When the sailors 
saw what they had done they were frightened and Ulysses, 
who was awakened by the disturbance, was very angry. 

All tried to get the Winds back into the bag, but no one 
except AXolus could do that. For a long time they did 
not expect to see land again. Finally the Winds blew the 
boat back to the island. King olus came down to the 
shore to meet them. Ulysses told him what had happened, 
and the sailors, thoroughly frightened, humbly begged the 
king to forgive them and help them again. But King 
Eolus was very angry, and replied, “Help yourselves, you 
meddlesome knaves! I will do nothing more for you. Not 
a Wind shall help you. You will have to row your boat 
all the way home. 

Ulysses said the punishment was just and all turned sadly 
away. Many long, weary days and nights passed before 
they reached their home in Ithaca. 


QUESTIONS 
Who was King AZolus, and where did he live? Name four 


of his sons and tell all you can of their work. Tell of 
Ulysses’ visit to the island. Why did he not wish to stay 
there? Describe the present given him by the king. 
What happened on the homeward voyage? How did the 
king punish the sailors? 


DRAMATIZATION 
CHARACTERS 
Kinc Lotus ULyssEs 
—— ) ——.. 
URUS SLAND: 
Nores { Sons of Aolus Asrapants 
ZEPHYRUS 


Scene I — King olus’s Home 


(King olus seated upon his throne, Eurus, Notus and 
Zephyrus standing near him. Several attendants. Boreas 
enters with a rush and roar.) 

olus Here comes your brother Boreas. It is your 
turn to go now, Eurus. I am sure the will welcome 
the showers you bring. Just the other day Geres called 
to me and said the people were tired of winter. (Exit 

























-Eurus.) (To Boreas) I am glad to see you, son North 
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Wind. You have been gone a long time. What have you 
been doing? 

Boreas I have worked every minute, father. There 
was much for me to do. I left a lovely, thick coating of 
ice on all the lakes and rivers. The men were cutting the 
ice and the children were having a jolly time skating when 
I came away. 

Zolus But what of the flowers and grass? Have you 
not destroyed them with the cold? 

Koreas Ono, indeed, father! I took good care of them 
as <00n as | went away. I gave them a heavy snow blanket 
anc tucked it in all around them. They are fast asleep 
anc will not wake till Notus calls them. 

Zolus Well done, my son! (Turns to Notus) I see 
your brother, East Wind, coming. I think you had better 
tak: his place for a while. (Exit Notus.) (Enter Eurus, 
sighing softly) Why do you sigh, Eurus? Are you very 
weary? 

Eurus Yes, father, but I shall soon be rested. I have 
watered all the beautiful flowers. I think they will be all 
reacy when South Wind calls them. Where is he? 

Z:olus Notus has just left us. Were the people glad 
to see you? 

Eurus I think they were, for I heard one say to another, 
“This rain will soon carry off the ice and snow. Spring 
will soon be here.” The other replied, “I shall be glad of 
that for the winter has been long.” 


(Enter Notus, walking slowly and languidly.) 


Zolus Is your work finished already, son Notus? 

Notus Yes, it is for the present. You should see how 
the plants have grown. I left some of the early flowers in 
bloom. I think they need East Wind with his showers, 
now, more than they do me. 

Eurus I will go to them at once. (Exit Eurus.) 

Zolus (to Zephyrus) When do you wish to go, my gentle 
oner 

Zephyrus Any time you wish, father. There is always 
work forme. Just the other day when I was away I helped 
many large ships on their journeys across the ocean. 

Zolus. You are all good, helpful children and mean to 
do right, though people who do not know Boreas well give 
him a bad name because of his rude, noisy ways. 

[CuRTAIN] 


ScENE II — On the Shore of the Island 


(Ulysses and his men landing.) 


Ulysses On land at last! I am so tired of the water. 
I think if I ever reach home I shall stay there. 

Sailors (together) We are all very tired. May we not 
rest here for a few days? 

Ulysses Indeed you shall if the king of this island will 
consent. We shall soon know, for I see some one coming. 
(Enter islanders.) 

Islanders What is your will, strangers? 

Ulysses We have been on the water many days and are 
still a long way from home. We wish to rest here a few 
days before we go on our way: 

Islander King £olus is always kind to strangers. I 
will take you to him. No doubt he will be glad to have 
you remain as long as you choose. 

Ulysses (to sailors) Remain here; I will go to the king. 
(Exit Ulysses and the Islander.) 

[CurTAIN] 


ScENE III — £olus’ Home 


(Zolus seated on his throne. 
attendant.) 


4olus Whom have we here? 
Attendant A sailor, weary from a long voyage. He asks 
that he and his men may rest here for a few days. 


Ulysses is brought in by 
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4olus Welcome, stranger! 
known? 

Ulysses I thank your majesty for the welcome. My 
name is Ulysses. I am on my way to my home on the 
island of Ithaca, which is many days’ journey from here. 
My men and I need rest and we shall be very grateful if you 
will permit us to remain here. 

Zolus (to attendant) See that Ulysses and his men have 
the best we have in food and shelter. (Exit attendant.) 
Be seated, Ulysses, I wish to hear of your voyage. I should 
like my sons to meet you, too. (Calls.) Winds, winds! 
(Enter winds with characteristic sounds and motions) Here 
are four of my sons, Borus, Eurus, Notus and Zephyrus. 

Ulysses I have heard of these wonderful sons of yours 
and "g very glad to meet them. (Winds greet Ulysses 
shyly. 

fZolus You need rest now, but come to-morrow and tell 
us about your home and your voyage. (Zo Zephyrus) 
Take Ulysses to the guest chamber. Good-night, Ulysses; 
I hope you will rest well. 

Ulysses Good-night, kind king; I will come to you early 
to-morrow if I may. (Exit Ulysses and Zephyrus.) 
[CuRTALN] 


By what name art thou 


Scene IV — Ulysses’ Departure 
(Ulysses taking leave of Aolus.) 


4iolus I am very sorry that you must go, Ulysses. I 
have enjoyed your visit greatly. Ever since I knew that 
you intended to go to-day I have been thinking what I 
could give you that would be most useful. 

Ulysses You have done more than enough for me now. 
Do not think of giving me anything. 

olus But I really wish to make you a present. 

Ulysses Then I shall be most happy to accept it. 

folus I shall send West Wind with you to help you 
on your way, but there will come a time when you will wish 
to go in another direction and then he cannot aid you. 

Ulysses I am sure that with his help we shall do very 
nicely. I thank you for the favor. 

f£olus (hands bag to Ulysses) Here, take this bag. In 
it I have put all the rest of the winds. Be very careful 
and let no one touch the bag except yourself. The Winds 
will try to escape and if they should all come out at the 
same time a terrible storm would follow. If you need any 
of them send West Wind home, then open the bag a very 
little way and call the one you want. He will come out. 
Then fasten the bag again. 

Ulysses Thank you, thank you! I will be careful. 
What shall I do with any Winds that may be left in the bag 
when I reach home? 

folus Release them as soon as you arrive. They will 
return to me at once. Good-bye, Ulysses. 

Ulysses Good-bye, my good, kind friend. (Exit Ulysses.) 

[CuRTAIN] 


SCENE V — On the Ocean, Ninth Day Out 


(Ulysses at one end of the boat with bag of Winds beside 
him. Sailors at the other end talking.) 


First Sailor How he watches that bag! Will he never 
leave it? 

Second Sailor It must be of very great value. How 
selfish he is not to share it with us! 

Third Sailor At first I did not think it was worth much, 
but now I believe it is full of gold. 

Fourth Sailor He is getting very tired. He must rest 
soon. Then we will know what it is. 

Third Sailor Do you think it is right for us to open it? 
You know Ulysses has always been kind to us. 

First Sailor O, we will just see what is inside and then 
tie it up again. Ulysses will never know that we have 
touched it. 

Second Sailor Look, Ulysses is asleep now. Quick, 


(Continued on page 185) 
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March Sand-table 


Enid B. E. Dolan 


Sand-table work may be divided into two classes. The 
first of these is arranged entirely by the teacher to illustrate 
some particular thought or event in a story or poem and is 
merely decorative. Then there is the sand-table work 


which to a stranger entering the room is indicative of ‘the 
character of the work the children in that room are doing. 


The objects on the table and the arrangement are their work. 
Their cutting, weaving, pasting, modeling and other work are 
all brought into play. 

Our sand-tables are worked up on the community basis. 
This can quite easily be done if the children be given clear, 
definite directions. They do like to feel responsible. 

Qne group of children prepare the sand, mold the hills, 
build the dykes or Eskimo houses, according to the season 
and scene to be depicted. Others, whose fingers are not so 
skilled as yet, gather branches, leaves and stones or any 
other properties to be used. 

Another group cut, weave, or mold the objects which are 
to give life to the setting. A little maid or two, possessed 
of very nimble fingers, dress dolls in suitable attire, while 
still another group arrange the staging of the picture. 








When all is ready it is the children’s work and great is 
their joy and satisfaction in it. 

We change the group of workers so that those who at first 
were not capable of making the objects to be used on the 
table, find to their delight that later on some of their cuttings 
find conspicuous positions. 

Should the teacher wish, she will add considerable to the 
atmosphere by sketching in an appropriate background on 
the blackboard. For instance, in working up a Hiawatha 
sand-table a little drawing of a forest and lake done with 
colored crayons lends vividness. Canoes and wigwams made 
by the children might be pasted on, forming a very realistic 
setting. 

I have found that many precious moments might be saved 
by obtaining backgrounds which could be used year after 
year, so I have had appropriate scenes painted on muslin 
with distemper colors after the manner in which real stage 
drops are painted. These can be rolled jup, labeled and 
tucked away when their turn is over. 

They always appear fresh and beautiful to each new group 
of children entering my room. 
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deeply impressed with talks on personal hygiene; 
the effects of our campaigns against uncleaned 
teeth, unmanicured nails and uncombed locks 
sever lasted very long; the old high water marks on wrists 
nd necks soon resumed their wonted places, until last year, 
shen we introduced the border that is used in connection 
ith the lessons, and which represented to them the duties 
of a chiild’s day. 
We used Dr. Wood Hutchinson’s book, “The Child’s 
Day,” as demanded by our course of study and that meant 
eading from it every day for five, ten, fifteen minutes, and 
hen discussing what we had read; using our own experi- 
nces to draw from or listening to my explanations. Much 
9 my surprise, the youngsters were intensely interested 
in the readings and asked questions without number, about 
yerms, fresh air, heat, light, etc. 
They used to say, “ Will you read in that book about us?” 
meaning about their bodies. Then they would settle 
hemselves with much satisfaction to hear all about their 
msides and their outsides and what was and what was not 
pod for them. 
To keep in mind each lesson learned, we made this 
poraer. 
It was made of common wall paper two feet wide, the 
ain white side out, and hung along one side of the room 
ust below the wainscoting. The figures were made of black 
jhouette paper and pasted on it. The pictures were 
arated by black crayon lines suggestive of the walls of 
room in which the children were going through their ac- 
ivities. Each picture formed the base of about a week’s 
wrk (not necessarily consecutive days, however) outlined 
s follows: 
First day Reading from text-book. 
Second day ‘Talking subject over. 
Third day ‘Talking subject over. 
Fourth day Free hand cutting lesson from which pat- 
ems were chosen for figures eventually used in the 
order. 
Fifth day Some special way of celebrating the finished 
e. These special ways were always a bit of a surprise 
)leave a pleasant taste in the mouth. 
Outlined in more detail, the plan was something like 


Mi Y youngsters in the first grade never seemed very 
A 





First picture Airing the bedroom, need of sunlight, fresh 
it day and night, germs, catching breath of others, spread- 
g of diseases, eating candy others have been tasting, 
idkerchiefs. 
Special day A walk and half an hour romping in a nearby 
Second picture Bathing, individual wash rags, care of 
bwels, bathing, how to care for the nails, and in this con- 
ection we found how to treat warts, callouses, corns, bruises, 
ims, use of disinfectants, why shoes should be the right 
we, and heels should not be allowed to stay “run over.” 
Special day Playing soldier, instituting “daily inspec- 
on” =e appointing captains for each row, making Red 
toss shields. 
Third picture The hair, care of brushes and combs, 
LaIN DO ing. 
Special day Children who had not been corrected during 
inspection for the previous week were given a half 
bur to play in the out-of-door sand-pile. 
Fourth picture The teeth, how to clean them, care of 
toothbrush, going to the dentist. 
Special day We opened our generous box received from 
gate, with its tubes of individual tooth paste, funny 
lmal books and chart of a tooth showing all its parts. 
Fifthday Exercising — this was to offset the habit that 
) youngsters had of rushing into the school-room as soon 
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A Child’s Day 


Alle MacLoughlin 


as the door was opened, asking to stay in at recess time and 
of hanging around the teachers on the playground. 

Special day We had “Field Day” with all kinds of 
races and feats of strength. 

Sixth picture At school — how to hang coats, hats and 
place rubbers in the cloak-room and at home, when and 
where to wear overshoes, how we catch colds, keeping out 
of puddles and wearing wet clothing. 

Special day We invited our janitor, who is from Holland, 
to tell us about the Dutch and their wooden shoes, the fun 
the children have making boats of them when they wear 
down unevenly and how they can slide on them, etc. 
This janitor is a wide-awake, observing man and his talk 
was thoroughly interesting both to the children — of whom 
he is fond — and to myself (who kept out of sight in the 
hall). His command of English is not strong, but that is a 
non-essential to children when there is a story in it. Ethi- 
cally,sit helped immensely, and the children had a whole- 
some respect for the amount of information represented 
by the one whom they had looked upon as merely 
useful. : 

Seventh picture At meal time, what to eat, wholesome 
kinds of candies, what to bring for recess, good manners 
at the table. 

Special day We reserved this for the last so that we could 
wind up in a burst of glory. We had a grand party to test 
ourselves and see if we really knew how “to be mannerly 
at table, at least as far as we were able.” 

The border was very effective along the side of the room 
and quite as a matter of course attracted a good deal of 
attention from any one entering. Almost unconsciously, 
visitors would ask what it was all about, and then there wasa 
grand scrabble by the youngsters to tell about each picture, 
with a conscious look of virtue and general sanitation and 
well being. Our Visiting Nurse commended it and its 
effects, and I was quite overcome with its success myself. 

We learned a whole heap “about us” and the border 
seemed to nail the facts down so pleasantly that my small 
fry would never consent to its removal until the end of the 
year. 
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March Nature Study 


Margaret Bakenhus 


Awakening Plant Life 
Motive 
To teach the children to see the wonderful awakening in 
the plant world; to arouse an interest in all growing things; 
to give the pupils an opportunity to care for living things; 
to develop the reasoning power. 


Materials 2 


Excursions to trees in the neighborhood; twigs, bulbs, 
seeds; tumblers, egg-shells, blotters, boxes; soil, sand, 
sawdust, cotton; materials for cutting, drawing and paint- 
ing; related poems, stories and pictures; reading lessons. 


Points to be Developed 


1 Bups, Buitps, SEEDLINGS AND THEIR 
a Protection. 
b Food. 
c Growth. 


2 GERMINATION: 
a Soil. 
b Moisture. 
c Light. 
d Temperature. 


Tue LitrLte PLANt’s RELATION TO 


3 Our RELATION TO THE AWAKENING PLANT LIFE. 


Let the children recall the outdoor picture they gave in 
fall. Is the picture the same now? Where are the bright- 
colored leaves and flowers? What has become of the seeds? 
For what is everything waiting? What have the trees 
been doing all winter? How did they prepare for their 


long winter nap? (See trees in November nature plan.) 
How can you tell that the trees are not dead? 


BUDS 


Let us gather as many kinds of twigs as we can find and 
see what they have to tell us. Observe: 

1 Arrangement of buds on the twigs What was below 
each bud in the fall? Notice-the shape of the leaf scars, 
no two kinds being exactly alike. 

2 Size of buds. Which twig has the largest buds? 
(Horse-chestnut.) The smallest? Where are the largest 
buds on your twig? 

3 Color of buds. 

4 Covering. Touch the surface of your buds. How 
does it feel? Sticky (Horse-chestnut), varnished (Willow), 
scaly (Apple), woolly (Hickory). . Against what are the 
scales a protection? (Cold, rain, drying out, parasites.) 
Carefully remove the bud’s winter wrappings. How many 
coats do you find? How are they arranged? How do the 
outer scales compare with the inner ones? 

5 Leaf and flower buds What is hidden away inside 
of the bud? What besides leaves come out of. buds? Can 
you tell without opening them which is a leaf bud and which 
a flower bud? Have you seen both leaves and flowers come 
out of the same bud? Which bud opens first, leaf or flower? 
Is it the same with all trees? Let us watch and see. Keep 
a record of the pupils’ discoveries on the board. 

6 Cut buds in two lengthwise Do you find any. leaves 
in your bud? Blossoms? Both? (In every bud there 
are leaves and a stem and in many there are blossoms also.) 
How are the blossoms and leaves packed away? Dwell 
upon the wonderful fact that there are as many leaves 
packed away in the bud as there will be leaves on next year’s 
onan How neatly and ‘perfectly everything in nature is 

one 

7 Where do the first leaves and blossoms get their nourish- 
ment? Place twigs in a warm room in water. In a few 
weeks they will have leaves and flowers. This shows that 
the first leaves and blossoms are- nourished by the food 


stored in the branch or bud, not from that taken up by ¢ 
roots. 

8 The unfolding bud Watch a bud open. What ly 
helped it get out of its winter coat? As the leaves pug 
out, what happens to the scaly covering? Are any sca 
left on the bark? Describe how the leaf unfolds from ¢ 
bud. Of what color are the young leaves? How dv th 
feel to the touch? Do they droop or stand out straigh 
Describe the blossoms. What trees have tassels? Are th 
pussy-willows all alike? What is the difference betweg 
the two kinds?’ Which blossoms do you like best? 

9 Leaves What is the leaves’ work? (See Novem 
nature plan.) Let the children discover that the lea ves y 
arranged so as to get as much sunlight as possible. Wh 
would happen if the tree lost all its leaves in the spring 
Do all the leaf buds grow? Why not? Compare witht) 
great number of seeds that do not find a chance to grovw, 


BULBS 


Show the children different kinds of bulbs. Let tha 
tell what is hidden safely within the warm wrapping 
For what is the baby plant waiting? Have the childr 
discover how buds and bulbs are alike and how they difig 
Which flowers come up first in your garden bed? (Crocy 
daffodil, tulip, hyacinth, narcissus.) What makes it pos 
ble for them to bloom so early? (Stored up food.) Revie 
work of lily, dahlia, primrose and potato in Novembs 
plan. Place a Chinese lily on some stones in a dish « 
water. Watch it grow. Where did the plant get fu 
to make the lovely leaves and flowers? Will it grow a 
new bulbs? (Each bulb has enough food stored away 
form full grown leaves and blossoms, but not enough t 
form new bulbs.) What must we give the bulb besid 
water if we want it to form new bulbs? (Plant food fro 
the soil.) 

Examine the short fat stem of the crocus. It is full 
food stored there by the plant last year. How many coat 
has it? Notice how the leaves push up through the coz 
See how they shield the buds coming up in the centa 
What other protection has each little bud? Watch tl 
crocus to see what it does on dark and stormy days. W 
do we call the crocus a brave little flower? 

Plant different kinds of bulbs for the children to obser 
Keep them in the dark for several weeks. A better pli 
would be to let each child plant a bulb and care fori 
Keep a record of its development. 

Encourage the children to look for spring flowers in ti 
woods. If possible, make an excursion to the woods wil 
them. It is well worth the effort. Where are the flowe 
found in the woods? Why do they bloom so early? (Th 
have enough food stored away so that they can grow 
soon as the first warmth of spring touches them. If th 
waited to get food through their roots and leaves, the 
would not be enough sunshine to make flowers, for by th 
time the trees would have their leaves and shade the plani 
As soon as they have sent up their flowers and baby see 
the little plants of the woods work very hard storing up fm 
for next year’s flowers and seeds. They hungrily snatcht 
every ray of sunshine that falls upon them through # 
leaves.) Compare hepatica, spring beauty, Jac!:-in-th 
pulpit, violet, trillium. What do these gentle child 
of the woods do when a snowstorm comes? What ist 
prevailing color of the spring flowers of the woods? 
you were a tree growing in the quiet woods, would you 
glad to have the little plants grow at your feet? Wh 
Which plant would you like near you best of all? 


; SEEDLINGS 


How are bulbs and seeds alike? Both have baby pial 
wrapped up in them. Both supply the baby with food 
start it in life. Have you ever seen a baby plant asleep 
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aseed? Few seeds show the young plant as plainly as the 
pean. Give the class beans that have been soaked over 


night. Let them open these with a pin and discover the 


seeping plants. When ready to go out into the world, 


how co these babies get out of their wrappings? Do you 
think they can tell us themselves? 


TUMBLER GARDEN 
Fill a tumbler with water. 
Cut out a piece of cotton batting to fit the top. 
Let it float on the water. 
Scatter flax seed upon it. 
Keep out of the light for a few days. 
Let the children tell what the baby plant has done. 


BLOTTER GARDEN 
Fold a small blotter lengthwise. 
— both ends with rubber bands so as to make a 
oat. 
Lay cabbage seeds in the crease. 
Keep the blotter moist — not wet. 
Examine the seeds a week later. 
cabbage babies done? 


What have the 


How can a plant grow without roots and leaves to feed 
it? Let the children discover that when the stored up food 
is gone, the little plants will have to make their own living. 
What have they now to help them earn their living? (Roots 
and leaves.) In what kind of soil can they make their liv- 
ing most comfortably? Let them tell us. 


Plants’ Relation to Soil 


Get four egg-shells, clam-shells, or boxes. Fill one with 
tich loam or potting earth, one with poor, hard soil (such 
as is found near excavations, one with clear sand,’ and the 
fourth with sawdust. 

Plant the same kind of seeds in each. Give them plenty 
of light and water. Let the children watch them closely. 
Do you think it would be fun to name the seeds that we are 
watching? Which seeds grew best? What kind of soil 
is best for the seeds? 


Plants’ Relation to Moisture 


Fill four boxes or shells with the same kind of earth. 
Plant the same kind of seeds in each. Place them in the 
light. Keep one dry, one moist, one wet, one very wet. 
Which grows best? Can you give one reason why some 
people have no success in planting seeds? 


Plants’ Relation to Light 


Fill two boxes or shells with the same kind of soil. Plant 
the same kind of seedsin each. Give them the same amount 
of water. Place one in the light, the other in the dark. 
After two weeks examine the two plants. What difference 
do you notice in the color? Which plant is the longer? 
Place the seedling grown in the light in the dark. After 
several days notice the change. Let the class see how leaves 
love the light and turn to it. 


Plants’ Relation to Temperature 


Fill three boxes or shells with the same kind of earth. 
Plant the same kind of seeds in each. Place one in a cold 
place (ice-box if possible), one in a very warm place, and 
one in a moderately warm place. What do the seeds tell 
you? 

Position of Seed in Planting 
_ Does it make any difference which side of a seed is up 
in planting? Plant beans in different positions. Did they 
all come up? Dig up the little plants and see what has 
happened. Notice that the roots always grow downward. 
Which side up would you plant a bean so that its foot will 
hot have to turn to grow downward? Discuss the work 
of roots. Let the children measure the growth of a root. 
With indelible ink make a mark alongside the root, about 
one-fourth inch from the tip. Make several other marks 
above the first one-fourth inch apart. A week later ex- 
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amine the root. The ink marks will be practically the 
same distance apart. The growth was almost wholly in 
the end portion of the root. 


In which direction does the stem grow? Turn a grow- 
What did the stem 
do? Place it upright again. Now what has happened? 
In which direction does a stem always grow? Let the 
class mark a stem with indelible ink to see where it grows. 
The marks will be found farther apart when examined. 
This shows that the stem grew between the markings, not 
so much from the tip. 


How Plants Get Out of the Seed 


Plant maple, bean, pea, squash, nasturtium, morning- 
glory, lemon seeds, several of each kind, so that some may 
be dug up for study. Each child may be given one certain 
kind of seed to observe. Let the children find out from 
their own observations: 

What comes out of the seed first. 

How it gets out and where. 

Growth of the stem and root. 

The first pair of leaves (formed in the seed). 

The second pair of leaves — the difference between these 
and the first pair. 

What happens to the first pair of leaves. 

From seed to seed. Some of the seeds planted may be 
studied until the new plant bears seeds. 

Do all plants that sprout outdoors grow up? 
What crowds them out? 

How long will seeds live? Tell about seeds that were 
kept for years before being planted. 

Find as many interesting things about the séedlings as 
you can. In which is the difference greatest between the 
first two pairs of leaves? Which seedling gets out of his 
seed coat in the most interesting manner? Which seedling 
has the most interesting method of pushing his way out of 
the ground? 


Why not? 


Pictures 
Allegory of Spring — Botticelli. 
Spring — Corot. 
Spring — Daubigny. 
Spring — Ruysdael. 
Spring — Knaus. 
Spring — Burne-Jones. 
Spring — Thumann. 
Spring Flowers — Schram. 
Early Springtime — Reicke. 


Stories 

Sleeping Beauty. 

Legend of the Spring Beauty — Emerson’s Indian 
Myths. 

Baby Buds — In the Child’s World. 

Winter Clothes — In the Child’s World. 

Coal, Bean and Straw — Grimm. 

The Conceited Apple Branch — Grimm. 

Five Peas in a Pod — Andersen. 

Little Seed in the Furrow — Little Flower Folk. 

Pussy Willow’s Hood — Little Flower Folk. 

Ceres and Proserpine. 

Why the Willows are called Pussy Willows — Car- 
penter. 

Making Maple Sugar. 


Expression 

Let the children keep a record of their discoveries while 
watching buds, bulbs, or seeds awake. The little class 
may make such a record with cuttings, drawings and paint- 
ings. Older children will enjoy keeping this record in the 
form of a diary, illustrating it with drawings, cuttings and 
paintings. Demand accurate work. 

Draw, cut or paint trees, buds, bulbs and seedlings 
studied, 

Illustrate how maple sugar is made. 

Illustrate stories. 
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Have a spring discovery calendar on the board. Name 
it “Sharp Eyes and Ears.” Have a space for the date, 
discovery and the name of the pupil who made the dis- 
covery. It will encourage the class to become acquainted 
with the awakening outdoors. 

Make pussy willow posters. 

Appoint a flower committee each week. The duty of 
this committee is to see that the flower vases are filled and 
taken care of. The children will find plenty of growing 
things to put into the vases at this time. 

Grow a bulb for mother. Make a basket for the flower- 
pot. (See May, 1916, Prmmary Epucation.) 

Competitive flower rearing. 

Let some child impersonate one of the types studied 
this month and tell about himself. The class guesses what 
he represents. The riddle may be given orally, or written 
on the blackboard. 
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Child Verse in Illustration V 


MISTAESS WILLOW 


Florence ™1. Féttee. Author a Seasonal, Drawing; etc. 





I am a little seedling. 

I lived in a little round house. 
It was painted brown. 

It was nearly filled with food. 
One day the wind said to me, “Wake up, little plan 


Spring is here.” Ac 
Then I awoke. 1 
I was very hungry. bes 
So I ate some food. (C 
Then I opened the door of my little brown house. wh 
How dark it was outside! ing 
But it was nice and warm. go 
I put out a little white foot. the 
I bent my back and pushed up out of the ground. chi 


Here you can see me now. | 
Doyouknowmyname? (Thechild who guesses it may§ for 
take his turn next.) Se 
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‘Mistress Willow's come to’ town 
In her coat so deep and brown- 


from silver Jur her babies creep}, 
Nodding pussies, fast asleep. | 
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Problems for the Model Grocery Store 


Spring Opening 

Adjustment 

Inventory having been taken, a new supply of stock has 
been brought in, and we are now ready for an opening. 
(Children may tell what they have noticed at openings and 
what they think ought to be done to prepare for their open- 
ing. They may suggest that the prices should be changed, 
goods rearranged and everything cleaned in order to give 
the store a new appearance. This work is done by the 
chi'dren, but supervised by the teacher.) 

leacher (the day of this lesson) Now that we are ready 
for our Opening, I wonder who will be our first salesman. 
See who can answer most promptly. 


Children’s Aim 


To answer correctly and promptly so as to take the part 
of the salesman. 


Teacher’s Aim 
Drill and application of tables. 


Preparation 


Short oral drill on tables to be used in this lesson using 
the bean bag games. 


Bean Bag Game ‘Teacher throws bag to child and says 
the combination as 3 X 6,3 X 8,3 X 5,3 X 2. Child 
immediately throws bag back and gives the answer as 18, 
24, 15,6. Any table may be chosen or, as a review, they 
may all be used. Calling the bag a hot potato causes the 
child to return it at once or burn his fingers. So as to return 
the bag quickly only the answer is given and the combina- 
tion not repeated. 


Bopy 


The children gather around the store. (The first time 
the store is used in this way the teacher will have to act 


as salesman, but after the children know what is required 
the teacher may say what table is to be drilled on and 
the child answering most promptly in the preparatory drill 
may be salesman first.) The teacher acts as salesman. 
She takes a certain number of one kind of article, say three 
bars of soap, and says, “I have 3 barsof soap at 4 cents each. 
How much are all?” or “I have 3 boxes of Uneeda Biscuits 
at 6 cents each. How much are all?” or “I have 3 bars 
of Hershey’s Chocolate at 5 cents each. How much are 
all?” 

The child that gives the first answer correctly gets the 
articles; the one to give the second correctly gets those 
articles; the one to give the third answer correctly gets 
those articles. This continues until one child has given 
three correct answers. When he has the third one he lets 
the class know by saying — “I have the lucky number” 
(three being considered the lucky number). This child 
is then allowed to go to the shelves and get some articles 
ready to sell. The teacher gives one more problem; by 
this time the child is ready to act as salesman. The sales- 
man continues until some other child has had the lucky 
number, and has his articles ready to sell. Only one child 
should be selling and one getting things ready to sell, so that 
there will be no break in the recitation and at the same 
time no confusion. If the class is large, divide them into 
two groups — one group working at the store and the other 
at their seats with paper and pencil. 

This exercise can be varied and increased in difficulty by 
drilling on the fractional parts, As, the salesman may say, 
“T have 1 can of milk at 10 cents. How much will it be 


if I sell it at 4 of its value?” or “I have 1 pair of rubber 
heels. How much will they be sold for at 4 their value?” 
This same method may be used to drillon 4 or 4. Tomake 
it still more difficult it may be done as follows: The 
salesman may take 3 cans of milk and say, “I have 3 
cans of milk which sell at 6 cents a can, but I am going 
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to sell them at 4 of their value. How much is the milk?” 
The children give the answer and receive the articles as be- 
fore. 

One child may be chosen at the beginning of the lesson 
to write the problems on the board as: 


3xX4= 12 pd ae 

3X6= 18 of 50 = 25 

3X 5 = 15 4 of 18 = 6 
SUMMARY 


Correct problems on board and children who worked at 
their seats correct their problems. 
Miss BowMAN 
SvE STOLTE 
Lyp1A HONECK 
BERTHA AXT 
Committee 


An Arithmetic Tournament 
Dorothy H. Sage 
[ was a very dull, dreary afternoon in the month of 





February and the dreariness of the weather seemed 

to have penetrated the strong brick walls of our 

school. The Grade II children were frowning and 
scowling over a simple addition question, and every few 
minutes I heard a long drawn sigh, as some poor toiler 
discovered that he had made a mistake and must go all over 
the question again. 

While I was wondering what I could do to dispel the gloom 
that had settled down over the class, a happy thought came 
to me, and I tapped the bellto call the pupils to attention. 
They looked up at me with the same dreary look with 
which they had been toiling up and down the columns of 
figures for the last ten minutes, but a ray of interest flickered 
over their faces as I inquired, “How many of you have 
seen a game of tennis being played?” 

About half the hands in the room went up in answer to 
my question, and everyone looked surprised and began to 
wonder what a game of tennis had to do with “Those hate- 
ful addition questions.” 

In a few minutes the whole class was interested as I 
explained to them what a Tennis Tournament was, and 
when I told them that we were going to hold a Tourna- 
ment, they were greatly excited, and immediately began to 
bombard me with questions, which I answered as rapidly 
as I could. 

“We are going to have a ‘Rapid Addition Tournament’ 
to see if we cannot prove to Mr. Mowat (our Inspector) 
that we are not ‘the worst class in the city in rapid addi- 
tion.’” 

Everyone was alive with curiosity and listened eagerly 
while I explained the Tournament. 

“You may each choose your partner now, and I will put 
the names down on the blackboard.” 

For the next few minutes I was kept busy putting down 
the list of names which appeared something like this: 

Frank ' 

Ernie 
Jean 

Margery 

Each group of two had a time test in adding up.a column 
of figures, and the one who did it in the shortest time was 
declared the winner. The name of the winner and the 


number of second she took to add up the column were put 
down opposite the group of partners. 


Frank 


Ernie \ Frank —9 seconds 


Jean, 


Margery \ Jean — 7 seconds 


The winners of each group then “played” against each 
other until ‘we found who was the best pupil in the room 
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at rapid addition. As the pupils seemed so interested in 
the Tournament, I let the losers in each group play against 
each other, too, and as a “grand final game,” the winner 
of the “losers ” played the winner of the “winners.” 

The children enjoyed this Tournament immensely, and 
it has made them more accurate in their addition ques- 
tions, and has given them a great deal of practice in addi- 
tion without their realizing it. I think this plan helps to 
prove that Froebel and Montessori were not far wrong 
when they advocated teaching all things through “Play.” 
We are at present contemplating a “ Reading Tournament,” 
as my pupils need something to inspire them in reading, 
almost as much as they needed it in arithmetic. 





A Lesson with Milk Bottles 
F. G. Sanders 


Have the three sizes of bottles on the table in front of the 
class, and you will see what a variety of useful, practical 
questions you can give ina very short time. 

1 How many j pints in a pint? 

2 How many pints in a quart? 

3 How many + pints in a quart? 

4 If milk is 4 cents a 4 pint, how much will you pay for 
a pint? 

5 If milk is 5 cents a } pint, how much will you pay for 
a quart? 

6 If milk is 12 cents a quart, how much a pint is it? 

7 Tom goes to the store and buys a quart and a pint 
at 8 cents a pint; how much money does he pay? 

8 Mary went to the store with a dime; she bought 
4 pint of milk at 8 cents a pint, what change did she bring 
back? 

9 How many times can I fill a 4 pint bottle from a 
quart bottle? 

10 Tom bought a quart, a pint, and a half pint of milk 
at 12 cents a quart. What did he pay? 

11 Tom bought a quart, a pint and a half pint at 4 
cents a half pint. What did he pay? 

12 How many pint tickets at 8 cents a pint can you 
buy with a dollar? 

13 If you buy a quart and a pint and a 4 pint at 12 
cents a quart, what change will you have from a quarter? 

14 If you have 2 quarts of milk in the house and you use 
a pint and a half to make a pudding, how much will you 
have left? 








Se tad 


The teacher might have milk tickets made from red, blue 
and yellow cardboard for the three different quantities 
of milk and let the children use them in the lesson: 


Red — 4 pint. 
Blue — pint. 
Yellow — quart. 





Half pint tickets are 4 cents each . 

15. What are pint tickets worth? 

16 What are quart tickets worth? 

17 How many } pint tickets can I buy with 20 cents? 

18 How many } pint tickets can I buy with.a dolla’? 

19. If} pint tickets are worth 5 cenis and I buy 44 
pint tickets, 5 pint. tickets and -6 quart tickets, how 
much money will I spend? 
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Correlating Paper 
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Bessie Dixon 


the wind blows! This reminds us of Ulysses and the 

Bags of Winds which we read at the reading hour. 

How important the winds were in ancient trans- 
portation by water! A study of the modes of transporta- 
tion, ancient and modern, took place and the poster shows 
the ideas brought out. This was our historical work for the 
month. 

If we were to take a trip on the large modern steamer to 
Japan, the Sunrise Land, in time for the Feast of Dolls, which 
takes place the third of March, we could say our trip was 
worth while. Oldand young take part in that festival, so we 
could learn many interesting things about the people as 
well as the country. We took an imaginary trip to Japan 
and a very interesting poster was the result. 

While there, we decided to visit the Chinese. 
We compared and contrasted these two coun- 
tries, then made a Chinese poster. 

As this is an interesting time to visit Switzer- 
land, we went there before coming home. We 
helped to celebrate the day in which the cows Up 
are taken up the mountains. What a queer 
yet pretty country! A poster showed what we saw there. 

This geographical work was very interesting and the 
children really felt that they had taken the trip. 

In nature, a spring flower poster showed careful observa- 
tion. 

The wind brings to mind Stevenson’s poem, “The Wind,” 
which we memorized. 

In language, we reviewed our linear table of February 
and learned the abbreviations for inches, foot and vard. 
We also cut in printing the words we had learned to use 
correctly thus far. These were put away until the words 
to be studied in April could be cut. Those cut at this 
time were is, are; was, were; see, saw, have seen; do, did, 
have done; give, gave, have given; can and may. 

From the number work of February, we learned portions 
of the two, three, four, and six tables. Besides these, 
fractional parts were worked out. These were now cut 
and put away until the posters could show these tables 
completed and more fractional parts. The work thus far 
gotten from the February poster was: 


? | NHIS is Mother Nature’s house-cleaning time. How 


xX 


1xX3=3 1x 4 
2X3 ) 2x4 
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Cutting 
uttin 
3X2=6 3xX3=9 3xX4= 12 

4x2=8 4x3=12 

1xX6=6 tof2 = 1 

2xX6=12 hof4 =2 

;0i6 =3 

s0f8 =4 

30f 10 = 5 

4 of 12 = 6 

tof3 =1 

30i6 =2 

+0of9 =3 

3 of 12 = 4 


For this windy month, a kite song seems most appropriate. 





goes md pret- ty Kite m the blue sky 





Making It Interesting 
P. C. Grose 


GRADE teacher in a city school has hit upon a 
A clever scheme by which she accomplishes a striking 

degree of that which is the desideratum of every 

teacher’s endeavor; namely, making study interest- 
ing. Her resourceful mind has appropriated as an aid to 
her regular method of instruction an ingenious contrivance 
that lends no little incentive to the apperceptive activities 
of the youthful pupil. 

The regular shade was removed from an ordinary library 
table lamp that has a single electric light bulb surmount- 
ing the pedestal. In the place of the regular shade, a 
small cylinder was constructed with four sections in its cir- 
cumference. The framework for this was made of card- 
board which was pasted together so as to form a slot at each 
side of each section. This permitted a square piece of 
heavy paper being curved and fitted into each section, the 
four constituting the periphery of the cylinder. The top 
of the cylinder was a single piece of card- 
board around the center of which a series 
of little angles (cut on two sides only) 
were made so that when pressed down- 
ward into the cylinder the effect was 
that of a small horizontal windwheel. 

In the center of this cardboard on 
the underneath side, there was attached 
to the cardboard a small piece of dented 
metal (a piece of thin tin). This dent 
was placed over the pointed tip of the 
electric bulb. Thus the cylinder rested 
solely on this glass point. The friction 
of such a contact being so small, a very 
small force would cause it to revoive. 
When the electric current was turned 
on, the. heat generated by the bulb 
within the cylinder produced an up 
ward air current. This, in passing 
through the fans of the wind-whieel 
top, was sufficient to cause the entire 
cylinder to slowly revolve. 

Appropriate trimmings with a <ur- 
mounting pennant were added for the 
sake of picturesqueness. 
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The teacher procured a goodly supply of vari-colored 
heavy bond paper, which was cut so that each sheet would 
poperly fit in a section. On these she devoted a great 
deal of time, for the efficacy of the whole thing as an edu- 
ational factor depended solely on what she was able to 
work out in these sections of the cylinder. One advantage 
was to be found in the fact that she could prepare the sheets 
before the time when they should be needed. Thus the 
sheets that she might wish to use before the class on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday could be prepared weeks in advance. 
likewise, with the various studies it was her duty to eluci- 
date. 

The method of preparing the sheets was to cut out the 
desired characters from heavy opaque paper and then, with 
care as to the arrangement, paste these onto the sheets. 
These, of course, could be shown only as silhouettes, but 
that was quite sufficient if a keen imagination was linked 
vith the shears in cutting out the figures. With the light 
tumed on and the cylinder slowly revolving, each section 
adifferent color and every character different, there was a 
certain striking impressiveness about the whole thing that 
could not help but grip the youthful eye and mind. 

The manner of presentation employed by the instructor 
was also inclined to inspire a keen alertness on the part of 
the pupil. The lesson and the various points about it that 
should be emphasized for the following day were made clear 
to the class; often they were written on the blackboard. 
Then on the following day, the recitation would begin by 
starting the cylinder, the pupils being directed to interpret 
the various characters and hieroglyphics. The eagerness 
displayed in the attempts to be the first to properly define 
acharacter or group of figures, was sufficient proof that her 
little device was a splendid success. 










A Dream Garden 
(For a child with packets of flower-seeds) — 
Sweet Peas, all rosy and purple, 
I must keep them nice and wet; 
The Pansies don’t need much sunshine, 
I really mustn’t forget; 
By the porch where the sun comes early, 
The Morning Glories, I'll set; 
I must pick the Bachelor Buttons, 
And weed out the Mignonette; 
Afraid they will freeze? My blossoms? 
Don’t you for a minute fret — 
I’m only dreaming my garden — 
It’s all in these seed-packets yet!— A. E, A. 
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Singing Lessons 
Iris Hibbard Cook 


Construction of Scales 
The C Scales 


To introduce the study of the scales choose a song in the 
key of C that has already been learned by rote. Let the chil- 
dren sing it in concert. On the blackboard the teacher 
writes the letter names and the numbers representing the 
tones of the C scale: ) 


123 4567 8 
abcdefga 


“There are how many notes?” 

With the miniature keyboard on the desk before the chil- 
dren ask them to find each letter on the keyboard. 

“What kind of keys did you find?” 

“Then the C scale is composed entirely of white keys.” 

The teacher should play the scale on the keyboard, mak- 
ing mistakes, that is, playing f on the black key or #f, etc. 
The children make the corrections and if they are able to 
recognize mistakes they must know the position of the 
letters on the keyboard. 

Recite the scale, in concert, up and down, first by the 
letter names, then the numerals; erase the numbers from 
the blackboard and ask the children to tell you rapidly which 
number of the scale is e, f — find it on the keyboard. Con- 
tinue in this way skipping around the scale until you are 
satisfied that they have the location of each letter well in 
mind. 

“Find c and d on the keyboard.” 

“They are both white keys, but what kind of key do you 
see between them?” 

“The keyboard of the piano and the tunes of the songs 
we sing are both made up of steps and half steps. A half 
step is the distance on the keyboard from any key to the 
very next key, before or after.” 

Looking again at the miniature keyboard, question : “ How 
far is it from ¢ to the black key to the right, faom the black 
key to d?” By careful questioning the children will be 
made to see that it is a half-step from ¢ to the black key and 
the same distance from this black key to d. All the chil- 
dren will be able to tell you that one finger and one finger 
are two fingers and and if you will break a toothpick or 
match in two halves they can see that the two halves made 
the match; thus two half steps make a whole step or a step 
as it is usually called. 

“What is the distance from c to d?” 

“A step.” 

Continue this questioning up the entire scale and the 
child will soon discover that the half steps in the ¢ scale 
occur between three and four and seven and eight. Isn’t 
this a more logical explanation than the one you and I were 
taught, the ladder with its wide spaces between rounds and 
narrow spaces? I could never quite see the association 
between music and ladders unless it was to give the impres- 
sion of difficulty to a very easy and very delightful subject. 

Mark the steps and half-steps on the blackboard: 


123 4567 8 
@ebe¢dée0efge 


The straight line represents the steps, the curved line the 
half-steps, but any other style of distinction would be quite 
as satisfactory. 

Turn to a song in the book, “This is in the key of c, can 
you tell me why?” 

“Because the notes are all played on white keys, there 
are no sharps or flats.” 

(Sharps and flats have been explained in a previous 
lesson.) 

“Close the books and write the scale in actual staff nota- 


(Continued on page 189) 








pupils should be segregated, if possible. 
We have tried three plans: (1) placed a small 
number of retarded pupils under one teacher; (2) 
kept the retarded child in the grade room, but did not wait 
for him, permitting bright pupils to help him, or sending 
him out to a special teacher who took such pupils from 
several grades into a small recitation room; (3) placed 
all retarded pupils —ages ranging from ‘eight to sixteen 
who could not read at all —in a room with non-English- 
speaking pupils. 

The result of the third plan was marvelous; the slow 
child found he was of use to help the foreigner because he 
possessed English speech. By helping others the retarded 
child learns. Insist on instant obedience always. Get 
his attention for every lesson. Praise profusely. Criticise 
rarely. Keep a report of his attendance, behavior, and 
effort to learn. We begin by making our blackboards 
attractive. On one we write notes on our method for sub- 
stitutes or for comment of visitors. It is well to have a 
guide for substitute teachers. We outline a border of 
flowers changing it occasionally, and we permit each re- 
tarded child to color a leaf and a flower. Such pride and 
happiness! Spontaneously they say, ““Ah——!” The ice 
is broken; we are acquainted. Good feeling must exist, 
so we alternate red, yellow and white tulips along the bot- 
tom of a long blackboard. Along the bottom of a bur- 
lapped blackboard we pin exactly the same kind of border 
made of freehand drawings with waxed colored crayons 
and cut out, a splendid exercise right at the outset in eye 
and hand training. 

On another burlapped blackboard we place the pupils’ 
best work in writing, number and drawing. 

Alphabet like this (both written and printed forms at 
once): AaBbCcDdEeFf Gg, etc. 

On a short blackboard we have a number device. 

The front blackboard, used for teacher’s and pupil’s work, 
is erased several times a day. 

I emphasize this blackboard work “all about the room,” 
not to make the room attractive only, but because we gain 
most excellent attention and application from the retarded 
child. 

Take “Don” with shifting eyes, a lad on probation at 
police court for an outside offence. He, the worst of all, 
in a few weeks’ time is eager and interested, buys a blank- 
book and lead pencil (our school furnishes paper and 
pencil for school use); brings them to school daily; copies 
from the blackboard and takes them home every night. 
This boy, who could not read a word, came to the black- 
board to day. I wrote this sentence, asked him to illus- 
trate it and read it — “A cat is under a chair.” 

He took crayon, drew a chair, with cat under it, and said: 

“A cat is under a chair.” (I had given phonetic drills.) 

Phonetic drills daily are most important. So are les- 
sons in “thinking” like “How many windows are there in 
this room? The child replies, “There are three windows 
in this room.” I say, “Open a window,” It is done. I 
ask, “What did you do?” Reply, “I opened the window.” 
And so on. Please note our whole vocabulary is of every- 
day, useful words. 

I place on the blackboard; the pupils copy: 


: a chair: @ ball; etc. 


I send class to blackboard and I write or print a word, 
“horse.” 


I say, “Draw a pictyre.” The child gives thus: pN 


"ppl shou are generally agreed that retarded 


or I draw a picture, thus: PON and say, “Write.” 
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The result is: ass horse by the child. 


We continue with many words: it is valuable occupati 
work. All I describe in this article I have worked out wit 
“Retarded ” pupils ages 8 to 16, grade 1, who could ny 
read nor answer a question in sentence form. | ; 
“What is your name?” The reply at first is “Don 
Then it is “Don Smith.” 
is Don Smith”; and we have gained a point for all oth 
questions — a “sentence answer” every time. 

Contrasts we learn thus: 


(Picture of chair) A small chair. 
(Picture of a larger chair) A large chair. 


I draw a picture and pupil writes the word or I wri 
the word and pupil draws the picture. How attentivel 
every child watches when pictures are drawn. 

Now comes the sentence I write thus: “A cat is on 
chair.” The child draws and reads my sentence. Som 
times the class repeats. Much concert recitation apped 
to retarded pupils. They like individual attention aly 

So we use many pictures and write sentences or tig 
versa. 


on Two cups are on a table. 
(Picture) in Two apples are in a basket. 
under A fan is under a table. 


“Our next step is reading from a drawing or from a pic 
ture. We have pictures of animals, children, etc., from 
books, old magazines, newspapers and catalogues. Childre 
like to replenish my stock. We pin pictures to doors 0 
burlap, and change often. We have a drawer full of toys 
many brought by pupils, for our language and reading 
exercises. Use pictures and objects profusely. 

Specimen lesson: Draw on blackboard a knife on a ba 
Question pupils. 

What do you see? I see a knife and a box. 

Is the knife in the box? No. Is the knife under thj 
box? No. Is the knife on the box? Where is thy 
knife? The knife is on the box. 

Continue the above forms with the following words whid 
are on the blackboard (if suitable): 


Yes. 


(1) All object words: man, woman, boy, girl, baby, 
dog, fish, bird, horse, flowers, vegetables; objects in schoo 
room: desk, table, chair, room, wall, floor, ceiling, wi 
dow, door, blackboard, crayon, eraser, pen, ink, pend 
colored crayons, paper, book, book-case, etc. 

(2) Names of person: body, trunk, arms, elbows, hand 
fingers, finger-nails (talk on cleanliness thereof), hea 
hair, face, eyes, ears, nose, cheeks, chin, mouth, lips, tee 
(talk on care of teeth), tongues, neck, shoulders, legs, limls 
knees, feet, toes, etc. (talk on how to sit, stand and wil 


properly). 
(3) Teach and talk about the days of the week: 
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At last it becomes “My nang 






































Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, fi om 


day, Saturday. ‘One week has seven days.” 
“How many days do you come to school?” 
in sentence.) 
“How many days do you stay at home?” 
What day is to-day? To-day is Monday. 
What day was yesterday? Yesterday was Sunday. 
What day will to-morrow be? To-morrow will be Tu 
day. 
What was the day before yesterday? etc. 


(Answe 


(4) Use l--my—me, etc., in oral and written sm 
tences pointing to the proper person: I have my new p& chil 





give me your old one. 
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jark, otherwise use light green, all free-hand designs. 
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The rules in the following exercises represent borders in ornamental design. 
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Use orange colored crayon if the room be 






























































—_ 1 2 3 4 

Method What is your name? Sunday day I my me 
ccupati@g Program My name is —— Monday week you your you 
1 out wit] Detail of oral language How old are you? Tuesday month he his him 
could ng I am —— years old. Wednesday year she her her 
bb ie Where do you live? Thursday it its it | 
s “Don I live ———— Street. Friday we our us 
My nam Saturday they their them 
all otha—— 

gg 5 6 7 8 

1 one © | run.—TI can run. here — Here is a pin. @ red @ brown 
ir. 2 two @@ walk. — You may walk. | where — Where is John? @ orange @ black 

3 three @@e@ jump.— He will jump. | there —There he is. @ yellow @ white 
or I wri} 4 four @@e@ | write. —She can write.| when—When did you @ green @ pink 
ttentivel—| 5 five @@@0e0e0 | come? @ blue @ gray 

@ violet colors 

at is onf§— 
e. Som 
M appeal 
tion 2 9 10 11 12 
S OT MB) big a I have Have I please breakfast cake 

little the you have Have you thank you noon dinner fruit 
° large no he has Has he welcome afternoon supper water 
cet. small yes she has Has she pardon me evening lunch coffee 

long not it has Has it good morning sky food tea 

short Oo we have Have we good-night sun bread cocoa 
rom y they have Have they good-bye moon butter milk 
etc., irom 





























Childreg 
aon ton (5) Form sentences with the numbers one, two, three, 
d reading ttc: Ihave one nose, two hands, three books, etc. 
- ‘& (6) Verbs, showing the action and telling about it, using 
on a bolle tenses: run —Teacher says, “Run.” The child runs. 
Teacher asks, “What did you do?” Pupil replies, “I 
ran.” 
under ti Teacher says to class, “What did John.do?” 
here is ty Class replies, “John ran.’ =e 
As child runs teacher says, “What are you doing? 
-™ Child replies, “I am running.” 
neat Class amine “John is running,” or “He is running.” 
To John, class says, “You are running.” 
baby, Use simple verbs in similar manner with actions per- 
in schodfy ommed : 
ne, = k write si t open 
nk, pencijg™ hop skip work write sing eat pe 
, xe jump play count read draw drink shut, etc. 
of), —_ (7) Again show action in sentences with here, where, 
i 4 vim 'tere, when, this, that, these, those, how many, to, too, 
sm ‘ims two, yes, no, not, in, on, under, over, right, left, front, back, 


vet, dry, all the colors, big, large, little, small, long, short. 

Use orally and for copying sentences using the following: 
Ihave, you have, he has, etc.; please, thank you, pardon 
me, you are welcome; greetings — good morning, etc.; 


1 and wal 











= Fig@™orning, noon, afternoon, evening, night, day; meals 
FSC2Ys *"itames of) —food suitable therefore — names of fruit; 
> (Answegtmes of flowers; names of streets near school; north, 
F south, east, west in regard to the school-room furniture, 
leation of room, streets and buildings near the school- 
house. | 
Sunday. Sentences with “could, would, should,” think, thank, 
Il be Tue "tte, tight — pair, pear — ate, eight, etc. ; 
” Though old, a retarded pupil may have the mentality 
fa young child, yet his vocabulary and reading should be 
ritten seo” the everyday kind to prepare him for work in the world, 
y new paged not simple stories suitable for the mind of a young 





child. Ihave seen results. 





The March Story Picture 
Rachel Weston 
(See page 163) 


Leather Apron will have to be explained, because 
there are so many children who haven’t a notion what it 
means. First, some maple syrup is boiled until it is thick 
enough to wax, but not sugar. Next, the very biggest 
pan to be found is filled with snow well packed down. 
Then the hot syrup is poured from the end of a spoon, in 
lovely little dabs over the snow, when it hardens into 
leather apron. And last, everyone, fork armed, gathers 
round and eats and eats until it is all gone and then the 
pan gets filled again. 

Bobbie, the yellow dog, begs for a bite, and if he gets a 
good mouthful, it is apt to stick to his jaws and cause 
trouble for Bobbie and merriment for the rest of the 
party, but he thinks it’s quite worth while. 

Do the poster on Manila paper and when the outline is 
inked and dry, paint the snow in the pan with Chinese 
white, or letterine and the candy with burnt sienna. The 
pan should be gray, the bench light brown. The boy in 
the center has yellow hair and wears a little brown jacket. 
Brother’s hair is reddish and his coat has a gray tone. 
Sister’s boxed locks are brown and her apron blue. Near 
her stands a fat little girl, whose yellow curls tumble over 
her apron, which is left the color of the paper. 

The bit of gown is brown and the stockings white. 
Bobbie is just plain yellow dog with a pink tongue. The 
light-haired baby wears blue rompers and white shoes and 
stockings. For the color of the faces study your own little 
pupils, as they come in from recess and try to match 
what you see. 





If we were all properly trained and were large enough to see that 
nothing outside of ourselves can work us harm, we would have no 
fear of anything. — Orison Swett Marden 
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Clay in Education 


Hazel D. 


but the needs of the world are demanding thinking 
doers. Who should realize this more than the men 
and women of the school whose business it is to 


Te world has thinkers —the world has doers — 
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train those who must bear the burdens and responsibilities 
of to-morrow. 

Our schools have safely passed the period in which they 
simply trained the child’s mind, ‘and also the period in 
which the inexperienced youth should choose for himself 
which he wished to train, mind or hand; and the light of a 
new period in which both faculties were brought under 
training incidentally from first kindergarten days has been 
ours the last few years. 

But scarcely before the entire teaching world was awak- 
ened to the dawn of the new era, war tragedy and war prices 
deprived us of many hand training materials. Reeds and 
raffia are excluded from the supplies of many of our usually 
best equipped schools. Certain weaving supplies, valuable 
to the child in training, as well as certain woods and several 
other hand training materials, have been denied many 
schools because of advanced prices. 

But perhaps after all we are not to be pitied — perhaps 
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it will arouse us to depend on our own originality and q 
own resources, homely though some of them may be. 


It is surprising what children can do with the ordina 
blue or yellow clay that is found by almost any roadsid 
One group of third grade people last year used their hang 
work periods of February in building a clay log cabin ay 
furnishing it of the same material. 

Several days were used in just making logs (each ty 
feet long) and constructing the little home as the logs wer 
furnished. The children being untrained in clay work ¢ 
any kind the simplest lines were followed. The front si¢ 
of the cabin was left open, a window put in each end, anj 
the back made plain. The first three logs of each of th 
three sides were left whole and pinched and molded ty 
gether at the two back corners. The next eight or tg 
logs of each end were cut to make the window, nine inchg 
wide and twelve inches high. When the main part of th 
cabin was about three-fourths done, four small stick 
thoroughly soaked in water were covered with clay an 
used as supports at the corners. They must be rough ay 
well soaked to make the clay cling. The top three log 
of each end were put on entire without any window spa¢ 
cut. The cabin was built on a table and kept cover 
with wet newspapers until the lower part was complete 
It was then allowed to dry (not too fast) and plastered on thy 
inside with plaster paris, which gives a beautiful whit 
smooth surface. But of course a mere white-wash woul 
have been more true to history. 

When all was firmly set, a thin flat piece of hard wool 
was placed over the top across the open side to make a con. 
plete support for the ceiling, which was a heavy piece 
white pasteboard. Then for a roof foundation a piece d 
tin twenty-seven inches by thirty-eight inches was beni 
in the middle. Here real trouble began as the lower ly 
of each side just would not stick — so they, too, were finally 
made of clay-covered sticks and tied with twine cord int 
nail holes punched into the tin and then the cord covert 
with clay. It was then no trouble to lay the logs on ty 
of each other, completing the roof. A paste of the clay w 
plastered rather thickly on the tin before placing the lo 
to keep them from drying too fast or letting the tin gleay 
through after they were dry. The inside of the roof w 
then papered and placed on two central supports on the tg 
of the cabin. 

For furniture the old-fashioned lines were followed « 
tirely. A primary child will find difficulty in making 
complete piece of furniture in a class period, so it is bettert 
let one row or group make one part of the piece and oth 
rows or groups make other parts. For instance, the i 
that chairs are made, one group can fashion the seat tw 
and one-half inches square, another group can make le 
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Mrs. Tortoise taking the forgotten luncheons to ber chil- 
dren at school. An expression of a reading lesson. 


The rat in the story of “The Rat and the Prince.” 


The hand expression of the | © lesson, “GrandT 
and Nimble” 
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one and one-half inches high, forcing small nails through 
them that they may be fastened more securely to the seat, 
while ariother group may make the backs three and one-half 
inches by two and one-half inches with a half circle cut 
out of each end and a nail pressed into each side of the 
lower end for secure fastening to the seat. The last few 
moments of the class period will be used in assembling the 
furniture, and oh, what pride and joy will beam on the 
childish faces! 

It is evident there will be several pieces of each article 






Besides chairs, tables, bed, a baby grand piano and bench, 
even a cradle, with the baby in it, was made for this par- 
ticular cabin, all on the same simple lines. There was 
also a tiny mantel-piece in the back covered by a narrow 
strip of white ribbon with a pink lazy daisy embroidered 
on each end. On the mantel were two tiny pink candles 
whose holders were mere circles of heavy white drawing 
paper overcasted around the edge with the pink embroidery 
silk. The girls did all their own sewing. At the windows 
was white net neatly hemmed and gathered and pink china 

















of furniture while only a few will be accorded a place in the 
cabin. The children will be excellent judges of which 
pieces will look best in the little house and will be pleased 
to take the rest home, the division being made after the 
entire cabin has been furnished that each child may have 
some one extra piece as his own. 





silk draperies at each side. The dining-room and library 
tables each had a cover of white Swiss hemmed with long 
even stitches (first marked with lead pencil) of the pink 
and a lazy daisy in each corner. The library table also 
boasted a tiny candle. The bed was dressed with the 


(Continued on page 187) 











One way a child told what he enjoyed most during 
vacation. 


Washington’s birthday the class made an army for him, 
all equipped. 
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Nixie Bunny in Manners Land. Thechild’s idea taken 
from hearing the book read for opening exercises. 
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A Millinery Shop 


Mildred Austen Shinn 
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Select a light colored: box about 15 x 15” and 7” high. 
Remove the lid, cut off one side, which will be the top. 
Make two rugs of colored paper. Cut out windows with 
asharp knife; add the white strips for the panes. The 
shelves are the length of the shop, but not double. 

The hats are made by cutting tissue paper into one inch 
lengths and braiding tightly, sew round and round, to make 
the crown; when it “is the desired size, slightly ease on 
the braid to enlarge for the brim. 

Hat stands are small sticks, such as are used in the lower 
shool grades. Wind the narrow strip of paper tightly 
im one end, touch with paste to hold, attach to shelf 
with paste. 

: The ribbons are of plain white paper colored with crayon 
water color,. -.. 
e gloves are cut from colored paper. 
tree is made in the same manner as are the plants. 
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Look and See 
(For Child, Bluebird and Mayflower) 

Bluebird, where did you get your blue? 

I caught some sky as I came through? 

And where did your song of happiness start? 

O, I found that hidden inside my heart! 

Mayflower, where did you get your pink? 

I dropped from a sunrise cloud, I think! 

And where your fragrance, of spring a part? 

O, I found that hidden inside my heart! 
“Do you know,” the glad little bluebird said, 

While Mayflower nodded her pretty head, 
“The sweetest things, by some sweet art, 

You'll often find hidden inside your heart?” 

~ ae ome AoE: Ay 
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A Rhythmic Hour 


A Program Given by Defective 
Children 


C. Foster 
HE following program was given by fifteen defective 
and backward children. To them, rhythm meant 
a movement, a swing. Invitations were given 
to all the other rooms in the building. The pro- 
gram was given in the auditorium. 

The invitations were made by the children during draw- 
ing and writing time. The design on the cover was orig- 
inated by two of the pupils; then drawn and colored by all 
pupils from my dictation. 

The program consisted of daily work in “its best clothes,”’ 
as one of them said. 


Words in Rhythm. 
Figures in Rhythm. 
Tones in Rhythm. 
Arms in Rhythm. 
Feet in Rhythm. 
Sticks in Rhythm. 


1 A poem. Ours was “The Night Wind,” by Eugene 
Field. 

2. An arithmetic drill. 
tion or in multiplication. 

Addition Children at seats in good position with paper 
and pencil. All recite in concert, the teacher keeping a 
certain rhythm by clapping of hands. Write just the 
answers in a column. 

1 and 2 are 3. 

1 and 3 are 4. 

1 and 4 are 5. 

Continue through 1 and 12. 

Then place on the board two or three columns of figures 
out of their natural colors. Point to these, have the chil- 
dren recite in concert: 

1 and 3 are 4, 

1 and 7 are 8, 
or whatever the order may be; put only the answers on 
paper. Be sure these answers are written plainly, in 
proper order, and not mixed with former work. Have the 
answers read at the close of the exercise. 

This exercise may be made more difficult by adding 3, 
4, or 5, or whatever number wished. 

Use the same method of procedure with any of the multi- 
plication tables. 


Music for Ball Exercise 


This can be either a drill in addi- 


Pla 








3 A Song. Ours was an adaptation of a song entitled 
“The Ball” from No. 2 of the Gaynor Series. The word 
were changed so as to make an introduction to No.4. Any 
pretty song will answer the purpose. 

4 An exercise with rubber balls (Wands or dumb-bel 
can be substituted if desired, provided the exercise. ar 
kept very simple.) Use a soft rubber ball of large size 
Children in good standing position. (Watch positicn alj 
the time.) Continue each exercise for 8 counts. 


a Bounce ball with both hands on 1. 
Catch with both hands on 2. 


Place left hand on hip. 
Bounce ball with right hand on 1. 
Catch ball with right hand on 2. 


Place right hand on hip. 
Bounce ball with left hand on 1. 
Catch ball with left hand on 2. 


Bounce ball with left hand on 1. 
Catch ball with right hand on 2. 
Bounce ball with right hand on 3. 
Catch ball with left hand on 4. 


Bounce and clap hands on 1. 
Catch with both hands on 2. 


Bounce and clap hands on 1. 
Catch with right hand on 2. 


Bounce and clap hands on 1. 
Catch with left hand on 2. 


Bounce and clap hands on 1. 
Catch with right hand on 2. 
Bounce and clap hands on 3. 
Catch with left hand on 4. 


A little play or dance. 


Music for the Little Dance 


(Scotch 











Count 2 counts to a measure; 
Repeat as many times as desired. 


(Continued on page 1938) 
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A Little Russian Song—The Wagoner 


Andantino. 


OQ wag-on- er, wag-on - er 


Andantino. 








From Cri- me - thou come? 











Lead - est thou the 











O from Crimea am I come Salt we bring from Odessa, 

Leading all the wagoners — Fish from the far Crimea — 
Hei, hei, oho — ho! Hei, hei, oho — ho! 

Only one is there missing — The brave oxen traveled far, 
Hei, hei, oho — ho! Hei, hei, oho — ho! 

He lies in a far valley. Honor to the wagoners. 


Nore Choomaks or carters drove a train of wagons from Little Russia across the steppes to the Crimea for salt and fish. 
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Games for March 
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Annabelle R. Bucknam 


ITH the coming of spring we all welcome even the 
singing of the March wind. The children enjoy 
the following action games, especially after learn- 
ing Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, “ I Saw You 

Toss the Kites on High,” or some other poem about the 
wind. 
I Feather Blowing 


The children stand in a circle or in rows. One child 
plays alone, or a number of children may play at the same 





time. They imitate the wind blowing, and try to blow a 
real or imaginary feather in the air. They run softly with 
heads held back, and blow to keep the feather from falling 
to the floor. 


II Kite Flying 


The children run singly or in rows to fly an imaginary 
kite. They run forward, watching the kite in the air, and 
hold the string carefully to guide the course of the kite, 
letting it out, or drawing it back, as they wish it to fly, 
or as the wind tosses it. 


III Whirligigs 


One child is chosen to stand in front and lead the others. 
The children stand in rows in the aisles or in the playground. 
All repeat the following, suiting the actions to the words: 

‘ I put my right hand in, 
I put my right hand out, 


I give my right hand a shake, shake, shake, 
And I turn myself about. 


Hands are placed on hips as all swing lightly around at the 
last line. 

This is all repeated, using the words “left hand,” then 
again, “both hands” are put in and out as shown in the 
illustration. The right foot, then the left, then, with a little 
jump, both feet, are placed forward for “in,” and backward 
for “out,” followed by the whirling turn. 

This is the season of the year when we rejoice to see the 
pussy willow — one of the first signs of the spring. If the 
weather is cold, and the pussies are slow in developing, 
place a bunch of the branches in water in a sunny window. 
Watch the opening and unfolding from day to day, and 
teach this memory gem: 

Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
Within your close brown wrapper stir; 


Come out and show your silver fur. 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 


Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of the year. 
Come, Pussy! Pusgy Willow! 


When the pussies grow to catkins the children enjoy 
playing they are pussy willows, too. 





I Growing Pussies 


Dress ten or twelve children to represent pussy willows 
as nearly as possible. The brown cambric board curtain 
or any brown cloth may be draped around them. Under 
this they should wear as many gray colored clothes as 
possible. Nearly all children have those little gray sweat- 
ers, and some may have gray coats or dresses. 

Arrange each three or four children in a row as if they 
might be growing on a branch. The branch itself may be 
imaginary or a bare branch from a tree, or even the window 
pole may be used. These rows may be placed along the 
side of the room where may flow an imaginary stream. The 
other children sing to the pussies or all sing the following 
to the tune of the verse of “Jingle Bells”: 

O you pussy willow! 
Pretty little thing, 

Coming with the sunshine 
Of the early spring. 

Tell me, tell me, pussy, 
For I want to know, 


Where it is you come from? 
How it is you grow? 


One row of the pussies or all may sing the answer: 


Now my little children, 
If you look at me, 
And my little sisters, 
I am sure you'll see 
Tiny little houses, 
Out of which we peep, 
When we first are waking, 
From our winter’s sleep. 


At the words “Out of which we peep,” the pussies all 
peep out of their brown coverings. Then they all sing: 


As the days grow milder, 
Out we put our heads, 
And we lightly move us 
In our little beds. 
And when warmer breezes 
Of the springtime blow, 
Then we little pussies 
All to catkins grow. 


At the second line the pussies put out their heads, and 
then move slightly at the third line. At the last line they 
throw off their brown wrappings or houses, and appear in 
their gray dresses. 

In connection with this game the children will like to 
make a set of pussies on a fence. On a plain sewing card, 
or any thick cardboard, 3 x 4 inches, draw a section of a 
two-rail fence with two posts. On each rail fasten with a 
drop of paste two or three real pussy willow pussies. With 
ink draw the ears, whiskers and tail of each pussy, as in the 
illustration. Write any pussy willow verse on the lower 
part of the card, and fasten a loop of ribbon or worsted 
to hang it with at the top, or fasten a pasteboard strip 
as a standard from the back. 

Naturally following the talks and study of the pussy 
willow comes the thought of our real pussies and their 
characteristics and habits. 

Closely associated with the thought, as well as in the 
phonic drill, are the words cat and rat. 


II Game a Cat and Rat 


The children form a circle. One child is chosen to be the 
cat and another to be the rat, or there may be several rats. 
They run around the ring, or through it, closely pursued 
by the cat, who tries to catch the rat or rats. The children 
forming the ring quickly drop hands for the rats to pass 
through, but they try to join hands again before the cat 
can follow. 


III Cat and Mouse Game 


The children form a circle from which several children 
One child is chosen to 


are chosen to represent the mice. 
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represent the old gray cat who hides behind a door or in a 
corner. While the mice run around inside the circle the 
children repeat or sing the following, using the tune of “Our 
Play is O’er.” 
The little mice are running, 
Playing and running, 
The little mice are running, 
Through the house. 


The little mice find some bread and pretend to be eating 
it while the children sing: 
The little mice are nibbling, 
Eating and nibbling, 


The little mice are nibbling, 
In the house. 


rhe littke mice then go to sleep, and the children sing: 


The little mice are sleeping, 
Dreaming and sleeping, 
The little mice are sleeping, 

In the house. 


While the mice are sleeping, the old gray cat comes creep 
ing from the corner into the ring while the children sing: 
The old gray cat comes creeping, 
Creeping, creeping, 


The old gray cat comes creeping, 
Through the house. 


As the cat creeps nearer and enters the ring the children 
sing: 
The little mice all scamper, 
Scamper, scamper, 
The little mice all scamper, 
Through the house. 


And then the mice scamper away, the old cat chasing 
them and catching as many as she can. 


IV Puss-in-Corner 


Arrange the children in the form of a hollow square. The 
children at diagonally opposite corners call “Puss! Puss!” 
to each other, and then, crossing quickly, exchange places. 
One child is chosen to stand in the center. If he catches 
either puss as places are changed he takes his place in the 
corner, and the puss caught stands in the center. If not, 
he remains in the center until he catches a puss. 

The puss caught then takes his place in the center. 

In order to give each child a chance to be puss, the chil- 
dren forming the square move around one place after each 
puss is caught. 


V_ Hop of the March Rabbits 


Choose ten children to represent rabbits. Make white 
paper caps with two long points for ears standing upright 
for the rabbits to wear. Or they may wear a simple band 
of white drawing paper with triangular pieces pasted at the 
sides, pointed upward, for ears. This changes the appear- 
ance of the ten children very effectively, at least in the eyes 
and imaginations of the children. The children sing, and 
at the last line of each stanza one rabbit hops away. 


Hop of the March Rabbits 


Words and music by A. R. BucKNAM 
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Rabbits brown and rab-bits white, With pink eyes so clear. 
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Nine little rabbits, 
Hopping round so late, 
One hopped away, 
Then there were eight. 


Chorus 
Eight little rabbits, 
In a row so even, 
One hopped away, 
Then there were seven 
Chorus 
Seven little rabbits, 
Giving playful kicks, 
One hopped away, 
Then there were six. 
Chorus 
Six little rabbits, 
Every one alive, 
One hopped away, 
Then there were five, 
Chorus 
Five little rabbits, 
Sitting on the floor, 
One hopped away, 
Then there were four. 
Chorus. 
Four little rabbits, 
Happy as can be, 
One hopped away, 
Then there were three. 


Three little rabbits, 
Hopping right at you, 

One hopped away, 
Then there were two. 


Chorus 


Chorus 
Two little rabbits, 
Having lots of fun, 
One hopped away, 
Then there was one. 
Chorus 
One little rabbit, 
Ready for a run, 
He hopped away, 
Then there were none. 
Chorus 


VI Dog and Rabbit Chase 


The children form a circle, and then choose one child to 
represent the dog. There may be one or a number of 
rabbits hopping around outside the circle. The dog 1s 
tied to a post, or desk, until, at a given signal, he is set free, 
and he runs after the rabbits. If they can hop into the 
circle before he catches them, they are safe. The first rab- 
bit caught may be the dog the next time. 

Or the rabbits may be hopping about at the front of the 
room, and the dog may suddenly run from the rear down 
any of the aisles. The rabbits hop to their seats to escape 
him. The last rabbit caught may be the next dog, and 
soon. This takes a very few minutes for al] the children 
to have a chance to play. 





Two Umbrellas 


Two bobbing umbrellas, both housed through the winter, 
Went out for a walk — each one was a sprinter. 


The one was quite stout, of the heaviest cotton, 
The other was silk, so flimsy and rotten. 


Both jauntily bobbing, with steps light and arch, 
At the corner they met with the Wind of the March. 


The one that was slender, the one that was stout, 
As quick as a flash they were turned wrong side out! 


Such unforseen antics each one executed, 
Then away and away they both parachuted! 


I think they were headed right straight for the moon, 
There seems not a doubt that they’ll land there quite soon. 


Do you happen to know what the Moon Man should wear? 
Has he any use for umbrellas up there? — A. E. A. 
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For the Story Hour 


Spring- [ime 

Maude M. Grant 
‘‘Spring-time is coming,” sang robin, so dear, 
‘Spring-time is coming,” said violet near, 
‘Spring-time is coming,” sang murmuring brook, 
Gurgling o’er pebbles in cool grassy nook. 


‘‘Spring-time is coming,” honked wild geese on high, 

‘ Spring-time is coming,’”’ hummed gay butterfly, 
‘‘Spring-time is coming,” croaked frogs loud and clear, 
‘‘Spring-time is coming? Why, Spring-time is here!” 


When Fritz was a Puppy 
Alice E. Allen 


ANNE’S DISCOVERY 


Aunt Minty and her adopted children, Effie and Johnny, live at 
Clover Patch. They find a puppy with a collar marked Fritz. Miss 
Anne, the teacher, who has no home, comes to stay awhile at Clover 
Patch. Fritz turns out to be a runaway dog, coming and going when 
he pleases. Anne, Effie, and Johnny make themselves into the Clover 
Detective Force to find out all they can about him. 

They keep a Fritz Book in which they enter all the clues. There 
are seven now — a basket, a collar, a rattle, a baby-shoe, a girl on a 
wheel, carrying Fritz in a basket in front of her, a man’s voice over the 
phone which Fritz knew, and a baby’s picture. Meanwhile, Johnny 
goes to look up Fritz and sees an army marching on the hills. This is 


not even entered in the Fritz Book, but it does have something to do 
with Fritz — or his story. 


Spring came up the hills early that year. Some warm 
days in March honeycombed the snow, set the brook 
sparkling through the ice, and started the sap in the maples. 

One day, a letter came from Uncle Jem, asking to borrow 
Johnny through “sugaring.’’ 

“Lucky that vacation and sugaring come together for 
once,fisn’t it, son?” said Aunt Minty, smiling across the 
table’at Johnny’s eager face. 

“May I really go?” cried Johnny. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Minty. “Jem’s letter crossed mine 
to him asking if he couldn’t use an extra pair of hands to 
help him sugar off. I’m going away myself on important 
business.” Aunt Minty smiled most mysteriously, but 
she didn’t say what the business was. “Think you and 
Effie can manage Clover Patch, Anne? Mr. and Mrs. Jake 
will help, of course.” 

“We'll do our very best, Aunt Minty,” said Anne. 

_ Effie nodded. “But it will be dreadfully big and empty 
here without you and Johnny, Aunt Minty,” she said. 

The day Uncle Jem came for Johnny, he took Aunt 
Minty and her trunk to Morrisville and she took the train 
to the city. Clover Patch was rather big for two little 
people. But Jake looked in often. And every night, Mrs. 
Jake came. Then Fritz, who had been gone for two weeks, 
arrived from somewhere and helped out a little. But he 
didn’t bring any new clue for the Fritz book. 

“We’ve seven now,” said Effie one night — she and Anne 
were having their supper on a little table near the window, 
which didn’t seem so lonesome as the big empty one — 
“if Johnny’s red bicycle girl really counts. He’s sure he’s 
going to see her again while he’s at Uncle Jem’s. Do you 
suppose he will?” 

“T don’t believe so,” said little Anne absently. 

Since Anne had become a Clover, she had become, too, 
so round and sweet and rosy, the name just fitted her. 
But to-night she looked tired. Her eyes were sorry and 
her voice somehow matchef them. Effie was just going 
to ask about it, when Fritz caught the Fritz Book out of her 
hand. He ran a little way from her, and danced about 


with it in his mouth, just spoiling for a frolic. Effie started 
after him, which was just what he wanted. Away he 
dashed through the dining-room and living-room, Efiie 
close behind. There he found an open door, and away 
he went, upstairs. Effie stumbled along behind, calling 
Anne to come too. At last, through the upper hall came 
the three, into Aunt Minty’s room. Here, Fritz landed 
in the middle of the big white bed. He hid the book under 
the pillow and mounted guard over it. 

Effie rescued it. 

“Tt isn’t hurt, except for some marks of his teeth, just 
as if he’d printed on it, “This is my book,’” shesaid. “ Miss 
Anne, whatever is the matter with you? -You don’t act a 
bit like yourself.” 

“O Effie!” cried Anne. She sank down in Aunt Minty’s 
chair near the window. “I’m just ashamed to let you know 
what a mean selfish personIam. ButIam. And I don’t 
know what to do about it.” 

“Indeed you’re not,” cried Effie. “Why, you couldn’t 
be selfish if you tried.” 

She came across the room. Fritz jumped off the bed and 
came too. Both sat down on the floor as close to little 
Anne as they could get. 

“Listen, Effie,” cried Anne, “and you'll see for your- 
self. Maybe you don’t know what Aunt Minty has gone 
to the city for. But I do. She’s gone to find a baby to 
adopt. I heard her tell Mrs. Jake one day that she couldn’t 
live much longer without one in the house. She’s told me, 
too, that since you and Johnny are so big and in school, 
she can’t bear to look into the little room you used to have 
— that little room over there, wasn’t it?” 

Effie nodded. 

“Well, she’s going to take a baby from a home, or some- 
where — I don’t know from where, but she’s going to take 
one!”’ 

“But aren’t you glad, Miss Anne?” cried Effie. The 
day Fritz came in the basket, you know, we all just hoped 
it would be a baby. I think ’twill be lovely” — 

“Of course, you do,” cried Anne. “And that’s what I 
ought to think and would think, if I wasn’t so mean and 
selfish. But — you see, Effie — when the new baby comes, 
I’ll have to go. Aunt Minty won’t keep me and take baby 
too. You know she won’t, Effie.” 

“T don’t know any such thing,” cried Effie. But down 
in her heart she did wonder a little. 

“T wouldn’t expect her to,” said Anne. “But I’ve been 
so happy here. And every day I’ve thought ‘maybe, when 
June comes, Aunt Minty will just let me go on being a 
Clover!’ Of course, ’twas silly—a great girl like me. 
But you can’t think how dreadful it will be not to have any 
home again. It’s so lovely to be a Clover. And after 
June, I don’t know what I'll be.” 

Effie and Fritz both did their best to comfort little Anne. 

“You're going to stay, Miss Anne,” Effie said. ‘“ You're 
better than all the babies in all the homes in the city. 
Aunt Minty won’t let you go. I know she won't. 

By and by, they went downstairs. Anne looked over 
papers. Effie and Fritz both went to sleep before the fire 
Mrs. Jake had started in the fireplace. 

Effie woke with a start. Miss Anne was beside her and 
greatly excited. 

“T can’t go on feeling so cross about it,” she cried. “I 
shall just hate the new baby. And there’s only one thing 
to do when you feel so hateful toward anyone, Father 
used to say. Just go to work, quick, and do the very nicest, 
hardest-to-do thing you can for him. So, I’ve thought 
it all out. I’m going to fix up the little room that was yours 
and Johnny’s for the new baby. I’ve been up to look at it. 
The rug is just right — all pink and green. I'll re-paint it 
and bring down the baby-furniture from the attic. ['ll 
make most everything pink, because pink is prettier than 
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anything fora boy-baby. And Aunt Minty will take a boy. 
She told me she thought Johnny needed a brother.” 


“Qh —and prettier for a Clover, too!” cried Effie. 
“Let’s make it just as Clovery as we can. I always wear 
ink or green ’cause I’m a Clover, Miss Anne.” 

“Don’t!” cried Miss Anne. “Please don’t talk — yet 
—about being a Clover. I want to forget I’m not one. 
Oh, dear, I feel all cross again! I'll have to plan something 
else. [te’ll need a little go-cart. I'll buy the old one of the 
Coles’. Their baby is too big for it. And they want to 
sell it.’ 

“Tt will be lovely, Miss Anne,” cried Effie. ‘“‘There’s 
some pretty stuff up in the attic with clover-blossoms in it 
— Aunt Minty gave it to me. Couldn’t we use that?” 

“We ll cover the little chair with it,” said Anne. ‘Oh, 
[| wish it was morning, so we could begin!” 

The very night that Anne and Effie were planning the 
Clover room for the new baby, a wonderful thing happened 
to Johony. 

f hey d had a big run of sap every day for a week. They’d 
all helped gather it and boil it down. They’d had all they 
could eat waxed and they’d “sugared off.” ‘They’d made 
little cakes, round, crescent, diamond, and heart shape. 
That day, they’d taken a great many pounds of sugar in big 
and little cakes to the contractor in Morrisville. 

Little Jem and little Minty were having a birthday. So 
Uncle Jem told them they could take Johnny to dinner at 
one of the big hotels, as a sort of birthday party. And then 
he told them they could invite him to go to the moving 
pictures. 

Johnny had wanted to go often enough, but he had never 
been. And to-night, the pictures were beautiful ones, made 
specially for little folks. 

One set of pictures Johnny never forgot. 

They told a simple little story of a little boy, a little girl, 
a baby, and a great wonderful dog. She loved all the 
children, but the baby was her special charge. Wherever 
that baby went, she went too. She watched him when he 
dept. She helped him walk, walking along slowly by his 
side, the baby’s hand slipped through her collar. 

When he fell down, she stopped and waited while he got 
up, pulling himself by her collar. She played games with 
him. By and by, in the story the baby wandered away 
from the children. He fell over a cliff. The dog bounded 
after him, and step by step, she brought the baby safely 
back up the cliff. : 

It was all so real, that when the dog was shown by her- 
slf on the screen, wagging her tail in a friendly way at the 
audience, Johnny couldn’t believe she wasn’t there. As 
they went out of the building, he kept looking back. On 
the street, he caught at Uncle Jem’s hand. 

“Couldn’t we just go back and see the dog a minute, 
Uncle Jem?” he cried. 

Uncle Jem laughed a little. But on the way back home, 
he told Johnny and Minty and Jem about how the wonder- 
ful pictures are made. 

“Could a dog really do all those things, Daddy?” cried 
little Minty. 

“A dog really did,” said Uncle Jem. “There’s a little 
company of Moving Picture people somewhere near Morris- 
ville now. They’re taking pictures out in the country. 
Some ciay, maybe, we’ll go over and see them.” 

“I'm going to teach Fritz to do some tricks when I get 
home — if he’s there,” said Johnny. “Jake says he could 
be taught almost anything. He did look just a little like 
the doy in the picture, Uncle Jem.” 

“He's the same breed,” said Uncle Jem. “Fritz would 
make a fine trick dog, if he’d stay home long enough to learn 
anything. That kind of dog loves children. Think how 
the dos: in the pictures loved that baby.” 

And it was a really-truly baby, Mother,” said Minty, 
as the children told Aunt Kate all about the pictures. 

Just és real as our own baby!” 

And a really-truly dog, Aunt Kate,” cried Johnny. 


(To be continued) 
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Being Good to Snip 
Mabel S. Merrill 
: NIP hasn’t anybody to be good to him except us,” 

S sighed Ruth, cuddling the little black kitten under 

her chin. 

“Mrs. Pell doesn’t have time to be good to kit- 
tens, she takes so many boarders,” explained Harry. “She 
says if we didn’t have a kitten apiece already she would let 
us keep Snip, but we’ve got Snowflake and Hannah May, 
so unless we can find somebody to give Snip to he will have 
to be carried off and made way with.” . 

Harry whispered the last words and Ruth cuddled the 
kitten closer. 

“We can’t give him away here in the village, but if we 
had ten cents apiece to pay our fare over to Dane’s Mills 
where more people live we could find somebody to take 
him,” she said. 

“One of the boarders wants lots of tips of fir boughs to 
put in a pillow,” said Harry. “Maybe she’d pay us as 
much as ten cents apiece if we brought her a big bag full. 
Let’s go up on the hill and try. 

They took Snip with them to make sure that nothing 
should happen to him while they were gone. Snowflake 
and Hannah May would be safe with Mother in the room 
where she was sewing, but there was no one to be good to 
Snip in the busy boarding-house kitchen where he lived. 

Up on the side of the big hill beyond the village they 
filled their bag with fir tips cut from the green boughs. It 
was hard and slow work and they were so tired when it 
was done that they thought they would find a good place 
to rest before they started for home. 

At the foot of the hill was the trolley track reaching off 
to Dane’s Mills and beyond, and on a side track stood an 
old freight car which had not been used for months. 

“We'll climb up on it and find a warm place in among 
the empty boxes and things,” Harry said. “Course 
there’s no danger of their coming to take it away.” 

They found such a nice place to rest on the old car that 
before they knew what was happening they had gone fast 
asleep with their heads on the bag of fir and the kitten be- 
tween them. They slept so soundly that they did not hear 
the voices of the railroad men outside, nor feel the jar 
when another car backed down upon the side track and 
took their car in tow. The men did not discover the sleep- 
ing children, either, and so when Harry and Ruth and the 
kitten woke up they had gone through the village of Dane’s 
Mills and were coming into another town that looked like a 
large city to their frightened eyes. 

“Tt will cost us ever so much to pay our fare home and 
we haven’t any money at all,” cried Ruth in dismay. 

The motorman came to see about it when they called 
to him just as the car stopped. 

“That’s funny,” he said. “ My little girl asks me every 
night when I get home if I’ve found a kitten for her. If 
you'll let me have Snip I’ll ask the superintendent to let 
you ride home in the parlor car.” The parlor car was a 
beautiful new one only used for excursion parties. It hap- 
pened to be going back towards their home this morning. 
Ruth and Harry opened their eyes wide at the idea of going 
home on that fine car. 


“But we meant to pay our fare,” said Harry. “We were 
picking the fir to earn ten cents apiece.”’ 
“Ten cents!” said the motorman. “Why, I know a 


store where you can sell it for fifty. I'll take it over there 
while you wait for the car.” 

Sure enough, when he came back he brought them a 
shining half dollar and told them that they would not have 
to pay any fare home because the road had carried them off 
by mistake and ought to take them home without charge. 
Then he put the half dollar into Harry’s pocket and stood 
on the platform to wave his hand to them as they went off 
on board the parlor car. 

““You’ve been real good to us,”’ Ruth called back to him. 

“Oh, well,” he answered, “TI liked it, you see, just as you 
liked being good to Snip.” 
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March Verses to Learn 
Alice E. Allen 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Just silence and God are at work in the laboratory! 
— Sel. 


Dreaming violets stir in sweet unrest, 
O wind of March! — Selected 


With the Wind and the Road 


When the day is young and the sun is in the east, 
And the road swings out before, 

Then I put aside the work that you think I never shirk 
And I laugh as I lock the door. 

For it’s joy, joy, joy, when the road is calling me, 
And the winds are all at play, 

They may whistle and shout as they buffet me about, 
But my heart is as free as they. 


There are secrets still of the road beyond the hill, 
That I never yet have heard, 
But I think to-day’s the day when the winds will have their 


way, 
And they’ll tell me every word. . 
For it’s joy, joy, joy, when a day is blue and gold, 
And the air is crisp and keen, 
To listen to the beat of music wild and sweet, 
And follow to paths unseen. 
— Emma Endicott Marean in Kindergarien Review 


Round the Curve 
Another snowstorm? Wind everywhere? 
A regular blizzard? What do you care? 
Turn up your collar, keep up your nerve, 
April is waiting just ’round the curve. 


Late for your garden? Never you mind, 
March is a gardener careful and kind, 

Roots that are snowbound can’t freeze, observe, 
And — April is waiting just ’round the curve. 


Resolute, sturdy, don’t you suppose 

March knows the path that leads to June’s rose? 
Get into step with him — never a swerve — 

April is waiting just ’round the curve! — A. E. A. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Chorus Recitation 


The rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater. — Isaiah tv, 10 






Mar 


Give us this day our daily bread! — Matthew v1, 11 


When the sun is shining, 
Heart to joy inclining, 
Then we hail our Banner floating in the air — 
And we pledge Old Glory, 
Dear in song and story, 
Waving o’er the land everywhere! 


When the storm is raging, 
All our thoughts engaging, 
Then we hail the Banner lighting our room, 
And we pledge Old Glory, 
Dear in song and story, 
Banishing after all the gloom! — W. K. W. 


(This entire song, with musical setting, including a string chon 


may be found in “Manual of Patriotism,” compiled by Charles Skin} 
ner, and may be used most effectively with any salute to the Flag 


March’s Garden 


Across the garden of the March 
Wind-blown, tall treetops sway; 

Brooks are the garden-paths; her flower: 
Are catkins gray. — A. E. A. 


An Acrostic 
(For nine little folks with letters) 


Merry white snowflakes 

All dancing by; 

Rollicking sunbeams 

Caught as they fly; 

Hip and Hurrah, what’s the fun al! about? 


Woo and woo-oo! 

I haven’t a doubt 

Now is the time 

Dashing March Wind comes out! 


All Dear 


To sweep back the clouds 
From skies all aglow, Brio! 

To wake up the wild-flowers ng 
Under the snow, 

To set the frogs peeping, 
And bring out the crow — 

The March Wind is busy , The 
This season, you know. — A. E. A 
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March Speaks 


I don’t belong to winter, 
He knows that well enough; 
I don’t belong to springtime, 
I’rh made of sterner stuff. 









First cousin of November, 
I’m brisker, far, than he, 
Besides, he looks into the past, 
While I the future see. 


A snowflake and a sunbeam, 
Wind and a sky of delf — 

I am the March —I stand alone — 
A season by myself. — A. E, A. 











Five Seasons 


When Bobby named the seasons o’er, 

Of course, there should have been but four, 

He gave them thus, with manner arch: 
“Summer, Fall, Winter, Spring — and March!” 


—A.E. A. 
Get Ready 


Have you a pretty bonnet? 
Maybe, a new spring hat? 
Have you summer dresses? 
And blouses and things like that? 













air — Have you a good umbrella? 
Have you rainy-day suits? 
Plenty of shiny rubbers? 
And pairs of strong rubber-boots? 


Have you a heavy ulster? 
Caps and mittens and such? 
-_ Furs and your woolly leggings? 
You'll want them, you'll find, very much. 
W There’ll be snow and blow and blizzards, 
, Rain and sunbeams that parch, 
ring chons You’re almost sure to be meeting 
harles Ski All sorts of weather in March! 
the Flag) —A. Fk. A. 
A Lion and a Lamb 


I saw a tawny lion 
Rampanting past the door, 
You should have seen his snarly face, 
” You should have heard him roar! 
vers 
But, as I listened, quaking, 
I heard a timid bleat, 
A little lamb went gamboling by, 
So gentle and so sweet. 


. His fleece was white as snowflakes, 
Like Mary’s famous pet, 
He looked so helpless, but he said, 
“T’ll whip that lion, yet!” 
- Then I recalled the saying — 
Quite sure of it, I am — 
““When March comes in all lion-like, 
He goes out like a lamb!” — A. E. A. 


To Spring 
Dear Summer, you live in a garden of posies,. 
Tall, sweet-scented lilies and poppies and roses; 


Bright Autumn, you laugh in your red-golden leaves, 
And sing as you gather your fruit and your sheaves; 


But what would you do, were it not for the knack 
Of the season that’s bringing the sweet things all back — 
The Spring, with your blossoms and fruits in 7% wi 
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So Busy 


Perhaps, March hasn’t time 
Great holidays to bring, 
He is so busy every day 
Preparing for the spring! — A. E. A. 


March Happenings 


Such beautiful things are happening 
Somewhere, just out of my sight; 

An eager green tendril is stirring 
Upward to find the light. 


The sap through the trees is rushing, 
The brook has burst from its bonds, 
And just at the edge of the forest, 
A fern is uncurling its fronds. 


Such beautiful things are happening — 
The days grow so bright and so long, 
And somewhere — my happy heart knows it — 
A bluebird rehearses his song! 
—A.E. A. 


The Bluebird 


Long ago, the Pilgrim Fathers 
On the bleak New England shore, 
Heard a clear and tender birdsong 
They had never heard before. 


Up against the storm-tossed branches, 
Soon they saw bright pinions dart, 
’T was the joyous little bluebird 
With the springtime in his heart. 


Blue he was — yet so familiar 
Was the scarlet of his vest 

He was named by them “Blue Robin” 
For the home-bird they loved best. 


Dear Blue Robin, when the March comes, 
How we love your song and stir, 

We are most as glad to see you, 
As the Pilgrim Fathers were! — A. E. A. 


A Drink of Sap 


Every drop is brimming 

With the sweets of spring — 
Free to any passer-by, 

Fit for any king. 


Tired? Half discouraged? 
Desolate mayhap? 

Stop a minute in the sun — 
Take a drink of sap! — A. E. A. 


A Whisper 


O dear little waiting children, 
I’ve the sweetest whisper for you — 
I saw a robin this morning — 
It seems too good to be true! — A. E. A. 


Shamrock Wishes 


A little pot of shamrock green 
A window-sill adornin’, 
Cried to the sun, just getting up, 
“T wish you the top of the mornin’!”’ 


Then to the merry morning, 
Tying her bonnet blue, 

The shamrock turned and smiled and said, 
“May the sun ever shine on youl ate 
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A March Poster 
Ruth Ash 


Of course a March poster must tell about the wind with a 
suggestion of awakening plant life. This poster is eight 
feet long. The wall space was first covered with light tan 
wall paper the color of the school-room walls, but a light 
blue may be used, as it forms the sky. The grass varies in 
width from twelve to six inches. The most satisfactory 
way to make the figures is to paint them with water color. 
The clothesline posts are one-half inch wide and six and 
seven inches high. The house is white with brown roof 
and green shutters. The windmill is red with white fans. 
The washing on the line may be used as an incentive to free- 
hand cutting if desired. 





The Use of the Thermometer 
in Grade One 


Alle MacLoughlin 


We always keep a weather calendar in our room — a very 
simple one of squares on the blackboard, in some corner 
that is dark and of not much use, because they are im- 
mensely interesting and I can’t bear to have any place in 
my room that is not interesting. 

In each square we keep track of the kind of day. A big 
round sun, or an umbrella, snowflakes or clouds or fog, and 
the colors add the life, and the rest adds the interest. 

But after awhile some squirmy one wants to know “Why,” 
and then I teach about the thermometer. 

Draw the thermometer on the blackboard. 

“Away down here is the little round house and in it lives 
a funny little fellow whose name is Quicksilver. See his 
house? See his queer yard — so long and narrow? 

This funny little fellow is a good deal like boys and girls, 
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for when it is cold he stays close to his house, ready io rm 
inside — but when it is warm, he wanders farther and 
farther, until in summer he goes away up here. 

When it is so cold that we have to wear our leggings anj 
mittens and our sweaters under our overcoats, and fun 
and veils and sometimes even stay at home from sch 
little Quicksilver only goes as far as this point that big folks 
call zero. 

When it is so cold that the things out-of-doors begin ty 
freeze, then Quicksilver will never go beyond this point 
that big folk call freezing point. Most of the time in winte 
he plays in between zero and freezing point and there ar 
just thirty-two steps between the two.” 

After that we look at the thermometer almost every day 
to find around which of these steps little Quicksilver plays 
and it soon becomes natural for the children to say, “Quick- 
silver is twenty steps above zero, etc.” Sometimes I tel 
them that another name for Quicksilver is Mercury, becaus 
he is so quick, and then I add the story of the messenger 
of the gods — Mercury of the Greeks. 





An Aid in Writing - 
Shelton Zoeller 


In a first grade I felt the need of keeping the letter forms 
constantly before the children. 

In order to do this I arranged my letters as shown in the 
picture. I used green burlap, making the strip 14” wide, 
and 93 yards long. The capital letters (print and script) 
are 4” high and 2” wide. The small letters (print and 
script) are 2” high and 14” wide. I also made a set d 
figures, and I have found both letters and figures « great 
help to me in teaching the correct forms. Carter’s white 
ink was used in making both. The ink was applied with 
small brush. As they do not fade, I shall be able to ux 
them indefinitely. 
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Teaching the Child Economy 
Stephen T. Marshall 


It has been said that “Charity commences at home.” 
Let us say, “Economy commences in the school-rooin.” 
There is no better time than the present for teaching it, 
This can be made part of the Arithmetic lesson and the ki 
material to be used based upon the present prices of supp ‘ies, 


Duck on Wagon 


(A toy that can be made by primary children.) 
Margaret Plattner 


Outline duck heavily. Color black, brown, or white, 
using blackboard crayon; make bill orange color. 
Cut out and fold standard, A, back to be placed in slit, 


See acct is Sete eS as a Tote 


: 
; 
' 






































We begin this work in February, that we may learn first 
which of our little feathered friends do not migrate. 

No one is permitted to place a bird upon the chart 
until it can be named, from the description given by the 
child, who sees it first, after which he is given the picture 





Florence B. Corey 
The necessary articles for this game are a bird chart and 
a pointer. A child takes the pointer and goes to the chart. 
He says, “I am thinking of a bird whose picture is on the 


i! 
N 
4 A, of wagon, Examples can be made practical to fit all elementary grades, ef 
i Cut and fold wagon as drawing indicates. The tongue he following price list can be used. er 
i may or may not be used, as desired. 1915 1916 
| H Arithmetic paper $.13 $.26 a 
i Manila practice 13 18 “ia 
Manila test 16 22 et 
; i White test .23 AO} 
y White practice ‘ 163 304 a 
Drawing, white (6 x 9) .20 . 45 | 
Drawing, white (9 x 12) 40 .90 ws 
Drawing, gray (6 x 9) 18 50 * 
Drawing, gray (6x 9) .25 80 T 
Drawing, gray (9 x 12) 36 1.00 , 
Drawing, gray (9 x 12) .50 1.60 i 
Ink powder (per qt.) .02 12 la 
Let the pupils make up their own problems. Let them 
find out how much is wasted when they use but one side br 
“of the.paper. Let each keep account of what he uses per tr 
week; per month; per term, and per year. Each child 
will vie with each other to cut down the expense and the on 
waste basket will not have to work overtime. . 
r 
223 ere ° m 
Physiology for Grade Three | i 
Florence B. Corey * 
A R In the course of physiology for Grade Three as given a 
by the State Board of Education, a talk on table manners P 
is suggested as one topic. : " 
To make it more interesting to the boys and girls, I had " 
each child cut a plate, knife, fork, spoon and napkin free- a 
hand from paper. I then said, “We will give a party and = 
some one will set the table.” Having done that, we played Ne 
we had just come to the table and were ready to be served. C; 
Suggestions as to correct use of knives, forks, spoons and ch 
napkins were made by the various pupils. After eating 
our make-believe luncheon, another child cleared the table. S 
The children enjoyed the party game and still derived a 
a benefit from it. a 
be 
3 Geography ou 
: Florence B. Corey fru 
The Bird Chart Asa rule, I have noticed that children find it hard to read | m: 
Viola White a thermometer. In order to overcome that difficulty, I fel 
: . have drawn a picture of a part of one on the board, that is, ca 
_ The chart is best made on a heavy cardboard, light gray from zero to kay sae The children have been very | 
in color; size, thirty-six by twenty-four inches. .., anxious to tell the temperature each day and a daily record W 
First, a landscape is sketched, in water color or with jas been kept on the blackboard to show the rise and fall. the 
crayon, showing a tree, a bush, a fence and water, that each vic 
bird, when placed, may be as nearly as possible in its own ° 
quinones. ' aie A Language and Bird Game | 7! 


: : sas . chart.” One of the other children may reply, “You are 
—— to pass in position, as seea and described thinking of either the robin or bluebird.” The pool 
weg . sets . teacher will say, if the answer is incorrect, “I am thinking d 
Pik pnb sailed estos tae apg £8 eH a of neither the robin nor the bluebird,” and as he says It, " 
It is best that no picture be shown the child until after he points to the pictures of the robin and bluebird. 1n & nu 
the bird is seen on the outside, as in this way the imagina- @Y» the names and appearance of the birds themselves try 
tion is prevented from running “riot” and the outside learned by the = and the correct yy of the ne boy 
world is better carried to the inside, after which each 10S, “either — or” and “neither — nor” by the means to 
bird is taken up in turn and studied with much interest.  % 8¢™° be 
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Geography in the Fourth Grade 


T was the week before Thanksgiving and we had 
] finished our study of the plant life of the various heat 

_ belts. I was anxious for some device by means of 

which I might review the fruits of the zones and still 
keep the lesson from being a mere work of memory. 

At last I conceived of the following plan which was very 
efiective in vivifying our work, and one which the children 
enjoyed very much. 

In my class-room I had a large book-case with five shelves 
in it. I removed all books, and one day when everything 
was cleared out, I told the children I had thought of a new 
gecgraphy game. 

‘he word “game” appealed to even the dullest, and 
everyone was anxious to know about it. 

“This bookcase,” I said, “represents our five heat belts, 
one shelf for each belt. Now, I want each pupil to think 
very hard what fruit, canned or fresh, he believes he can 
bring to school Friday, to put in its proper heat belt. 
The top shelf, of course, will represent the North Cold Cap; 
the second shelf, the North Temperate Belt; the third, the 
Hot Belt; the fourth, the South Temperate Belt; and the 
last the South Cold Cap.” 

immediately, every child wanted to tell me what he could 
bring, but I suggested that we all keep it a secret and each 
try to bring what he thought no one else would think of. -. 

One afternoon, later in the week, I had each child write 
on paper what he was going to bring and in case any pupils 
had chosen the same things, I had them change for another 
fruit, if possible. 

When the geography period came on Friday all was excite- 
ment. I took the slips with the pupils’ names stating what 
they were going to bring, and called one at a time. The 
child called came to the front, held up his fruit, told what 
heat belt it grew in and put it on the shelf that corre- 
sponded to the zone. ; 

It was really quite remarkable what a variety of fruits 
were secured. We had all kinds of canned fruits, besides 
grape fruit, oranges, bananas, lemons, pineapples, etc. 
One little boy brought.a jar of cocoa and Fred brought two 
oranges. He said the navel orange he would put in the 
North Temperate Belt because his uncle had sent it from 
California, but the Florida orange, he really thought he 
should give to the Hot Belt. Charles brought canned 
peaches and put them away on the back and to the right 
side of the second shelf because he though most peaches 
came from the North Temperate Belt, and besides, he was 
sure these came from the eastern part of the United States, 
because he had helped his grandfather pick them in the 
summer time. 

The discrimination and forethought shown in placing 
fruits that are found in two zones were sometimes re- 
markable. When everyone had placed his fruit one little 
fellow announced that we hadn’t a single fruit for the cold 
caps. 

Each day of the next week we added to our supply until 
Wednesday, the day before Thanksgiving. Then came 
the greatest surprise of all. We secured five baskets, di- 
vided fruits, added a few other things, and made five 
Thanksgiving offerings to the poor. Thus our geography 
lesson became a lesson in almsgiving also. 





Number Giants and Dragons 
Charles D. Jones 


I have recently made number work interesting by intro- 
ducing the combinations as giants and dragons. 

I draw a picture of a giant or a dragon, and write a certain 
number combination. The girls are supposed to be ladies 
trying to escape, which they do by giving the answer. The 
boys are knights and assist the ladies, if they are unable 


toescape. If any give the wrong answer, they are said to 
be knocked down by the monster, ) 
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Lord Chesterfield 


on July 30, 1747, 


wrote to his son: 


7 O you take care to keep your teeth very 
clean by washing them constantly every 
morning, and after every meal? This 
is very necessary to preserve your teeth 
a great while, and to save you a great 
deal of pain.” 


* * * 


Lord Chesterfield’s advice holds good 
today. We would add but a postscript: 
“And do you, as a teacher, see to it, that 
your scholars use Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream twice daily, for this delicious 
and antiseptic dentifrice makes for Good 


Teeth —Good Health. 


Ask some friendly dentist to give your 
room a 5-minute talk on care of the 
teeth. Or write us for our book entitled 
“Bringing up the Teeth.” After reading 
it you will have more interesting points 
to include in your own class talks on 
hygiene. 


Helpful printed matter will be sent on 
request, but we regret that we cannot 
send trial tubes. Market conditions have 
compelled us to eliminate this offer on 
January |, as announced in this and 


other publications. 


COLGATE & CO. 


(Established / 806) 
Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., New York 






Every mouth needs a 
dentifrice, but not a drug. 
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A Dog Talk for the 
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Wee Ones 


Ho! ho! ho! 

Three dogs in a row, 
Two dogs are white, 
So is the other. 

All three dogs 
Watch for another. 


He! he! he! 
One with these three, 
That would be four 
So — don’t you see? 
White or black, gray or brown, 
They count the same all-over 
town. 


Ha! ha! ha! 
Whoever did see 
Such dogs, queer dogs, 
The dog out of sight a 
That we call the other, 
it seems these little dogs 
Call their mother. 


Ho! ho! ho! 

These dogs can go! 
Though in the grass 

They look at you so! 

‘Two heads are black, 
Why, so are the three, 

I believe I’ll whistle 
And call them to me! 





You Cannot Make High-grade 
Food with Low-grade 


The quality of cake, biscuits and 

all quickly raised flour foods de- 
ends largely upon the kind of 
aking powder used. 


Royal Baking Powder is made 
from cream of tartar derived from 
1s Gen teas Gees! pe It is absolutely pure and 

s proved its excellence for mak- 
ing food of finest quality and 
wholesomeness for generations. 


Royal Baking Powder leaves 
no bitter taste in the food. 


It contains no alum nor phos- 
phate. 


Baking Powder 














— Pansy’s Picture Book 











Myth Studies 


(Continued from page 166) 


mick, to the bag! Go quietly. Cut the string. (First 
uilor cuts the string, opens the bag. The Winds spring out 
nd rush madly about, each in his own direction.) 

Third Sailor See what you have done! I never saw 
uch a terrible storm! 

Second Sailor We shall all be lost! What shall we do? 
Ulysses (wakes, looks around) What has caused this 
orm? It was pleasant when I fell asleep. (Looks at the 
%) The Winds have escaped. The string has been cut. 
Who has done this? 

Sailors (look at each other and at Ulysses) O Ulysses, we 
lid not mean to do harm! We only wanted to see what 
ms in the bag. 

Ulysses (angrily) The harm is done. Go to work. 
ye must try to catch the Winds and put them back in the 
mg, but I fear we cannot do it. Do your best or we are 
st. (Sailors rush after the Winds, but fail to catch them.) 
Ulysses You cannot do it. £olus alone can put the 
Minds in the bag. 

First Sailor The boat is going down! 

Second Sailor No, it is turning over! 

Third Sailor See that great wave coming! It will sweep 
sall away! Hold fast! 

aes I see land. We are being driven back to the 
. Sailor We shall be dashed to pieces upon the 


Ulysses No, the ocean is growing a little calmer. I think 

has seen us and is quieting the Winds. We may be 
yet. 

Second Sailor It is much calmer. I believe the danger 

over. . 

Third Sailor We are safe, after all. 

Ulysses Yes, but King A£olus is on the shore ready to 

tus. What shall you say to him? 


Sailors Will you not tell him, Ulysses, and beg him t® 
pardon us? 
Ulysses Indeed I shall tell him what you have done, but 
you will have to beg his forgiveness yourselves. 
{[CurTAIN] 


ScENE VI — On the Shore of the Island 


(Ulysses and his sailors are landing for the second time. 
Aiolus stands a little way back watching them.) 


4iolus (to Ulysses) I thought you were anxious to reach 
home. I am glad to see you back, but to tell the truth, I 
am much surprised. 

Ulysses Iam glad to see you, kind king, still it is against 
my will that we are here again so soon. 

iolus What happened? 

Ulysses All went well until I could hold my eyes open 
no longer. On the ninth day I fell asleep. As soon as the 
sailors saw me sleeeping they opened the bag. You know 
what happened. The storm was so terrible that I never 
expected to see land. We were blown about for many days, 
and at last drifted back here. 

iolus Your sailors should be severely punished. 

Sailors (approach king and kneel) O great king, forgive 
us and help us on our way once more! 

4iolus Indeed I shall do no such thing. The Winds 
stay at home with me, you meddlesome knaves. You will 
have to row your boat all the way home. Go. (To 
Ulysses) I should be glad to have you stay, but I know 
that is not your wish. Again, good-bye. 

Ulysses Good-bye, King Aolus. (To the men) Your 
a is just. Go to your task. (Exit Ulysses and 
men. 


|CuRTAIN] 
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The Victrola as a Means of Correlation 


Jessie Althaus 


in my room of fifty-five first graders as a source 

of pleasure, but I soon began to find that besides 

this one purpose we were creating in the pupils 
a'love for the best music as well as a knowledge of the 
composer as associated with a certain record. Then, too, 
the records were used, in many cases, as an expression 
of rhythm. 

About this time it began to dawn upon my mind that the 
victrola met a very great need in serving as a basis for 
actual correlation for work done in my room. The story 
and reading records served as language work, in that the 
pupils could reproduce the stories; sometimes the teacher 
stopping the record at a particular place and children contin- 
uing story; also in working out dramatizations. Reading 
lessons were evolved from these language lessons. The 
vocal records bearing upon the same thought as those of the 
language were used as a means of expressing some thought 
which had been brought out. An instrumental record care- 
fully selected as to real musical value as well as suitableness 
for rhythm may be used in a game expressing the thought 
of the lesson of the day. Likewise the handwork and seat- 
work the children did was an expression of thoughts gained 
through these language, reading, music, and physical les- 
sons of the day. 

In order that the idea may be clear I have written plans 
for the first two days’ work in March, showing the correla- 
tion and records used. 


LESSON I— THE WIND 


Since March generally comes in as a blustery, blowy 
month, teach: 


I’m merry, breezy little March; 

Dear children gathered here, 

I hope you all are glad to greet 

The third month of the year. 
— Primary Education 


Wis: we first had our victrola at school I used it 


Language 

Follow up this introduction by the story of the Wind 
and Sun Record, No. 17,198. The children listen first for 
enjoyment, then for a language exercise reproduce it in 
their own words. They will also want to work out a 
dramatization of it. 


Reading Lesson 


The teacher must always secure by suggestions what she 
wishes to bring out in the reading lesson; e. g., “Who was 
it had a quarrel one day?” Child answers, “The wind and 
the sun had a quarrel one day.” Teacher then writes this 
sentence on the board — “What did the sun say?” Answer 
— “The sun said, “I am stronger than the wind!” Teacher 
write all answers on board which serve as a preparatory 
reading lesson. 


Music 


Record No. 16,516. This is used for its simple beauty 
and to teach children to let the music tell them something; 
e. g., We might see in the first part of the selection, the 
breaking up of the ice and the little stream running smoothly 
along its way. 


Physical Exercises 


Record No. 16,549-A. Children be trees; teacher, 
the wind; as teacher blows, the children bend from hips 
and then assume a vertical position, then the wind changes 
until bodies have been bent in all directions. 

é 


Drawing 
Landscape with trees indicating that the wind is blowing. 
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Seat Work 


Children cut out men and coats from old fashion Maga, 
zines which are kept on paper picnic plates. These late 
on are made into booklets. 


LESSON II— USES OF WIND 
Language 


Teacher begins by recalling yesterday’s story anc lea, 
up to such questions as these which are written on boar 
as given. “Has the wind any work to do?” “Czn yo 
tell of any uses?” 


Reading 


The wind blows away bad air. 

The wind cleans house for Mother Nature. 
The wind moves the clouds. 

The wind brings rain. 

The wind dries up mud and the clothes. 
The wind turns windmills. 

The wind sails kites and ships. 


Music 


“Wind Song”—Smith. Record No. 17,177. Fin 
enjoy the thought expressed, then see how the music fit 
the song. Children listen to a phrase, then sing. Als 
tell how many phrases sound alike. 


Physical Exercises 


Record No. 35,397 — B. Marching around the room and 
blowing like wind, taking deep breaths, having plenty of 
fresh air in the room. 


Construction 

Children make kites, cutting sticks one longer than the 
other; tacking together, putting string around the ené 
of the sticks, laying paper down and cutting around th 
kite frame, then pasting. 


Seat Work 


Any of the following suggestions bear directly on th 
thought of the day. 


1 Cut or draw clothes blowing on the line. 

2 Landscape with boy flying kite. 

3 Fold or cut ships which can be pasted upon the blue 
sky and darker water. 

4 Cut or draw windmills. 


Lest any teacher might say, “O yes, that’s very well {a 


those who have a victrola and plenty of records!” let mm 


say that time was when our school had no machine, bil 
now we have two which were secured by hard effort on tlt 
part of teachers, pupils and parents. Our pupils brougl 
old magazines and papers from home, these were sold dired 
to a buyer,so that we had no bother loading acar. At othe 
times we had a special program, when parents would be 
to come, and held candy sales; the candy was furnished }f 
the parents and teachers. At another time we sol 
Japanese ware and had a certain per cent of what we soli 
The money was put in the bank and drew interest until 
had enough to buy our machines and records. Som 
money is still to our credit; and what we can do othet 
can do too. 





The Three Menus 
She The cat has eaten our pet bird. 
He The wicked beast shall die! 
Then he resumed his quail on toast, 
And she ate pigeon pie. 
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forgotten. 





IME ORY OF CAYS SrENT 
TOSETHER iw THE SCHOO. 
OOM The TOKEN 18 PRE i 
SEWTEO Wits THE commu ae | 


= WIE oF OUR TEPCNER 
| Ss 


Style No. 7 


We Print to Your Order — Name 


and address on back of your photo. 





a 





Envelopes to match 1c per dozen. 


The Ohio Printing Company, 








Here are Two Classy 


CLOSING DAY SCHOOL SOUVENIRS FOR 1917 


We want you to see samples, which will be sent FREE 


iH As a matter of professional pride, you desire 

| to leave the best possible impression upon 
; your school district at the close of school. 
Picture to yourself the dramatic opportunity 
afforded by the giving of a souvenir — the 
little presentation talk; the excited expectancy 
of the pupils! In that moment the aggrava- 
tions and misunderstandings of the year are 


Description — Souvenir Booklets differ only 
in size, cover design, and size of photos. 
booklet consists of cover and two. inserts. 
Covers are embossed in green and rich gold, 
and are in design as noted in engravings here- 
with printed. Inside pages contain close of 
school poem, another poem entitled School 
Days, and one page of Maxims, all pen drawn 
and hand engraved with appropriate etchings. — 
Cover and insert united with silk tassel. 


and district number of your school, township, county, state, 
teacher’s name, names of school officers, and names of all your pupils, either in grades or years, or without, 
if preferred. Order as many souvenirs as you have names to be printed. 


Photo of Teacher — or that of building — may be added — send photo to be copied. Write your name 
All photos returned securely packed. 

PRICES 
No. 7, Upright, size nearly 3 x 7 inches, 

12 for $1.15, additicnal ones 6c each. 

With Photo, 12 for $1.25, additional ones 7c each. 


Don’t base your judgment upon the illustrations and this meagre description, but order samples. Do it at once. With the samples 
we will send order blank, return envelope, etc. Address all communications, 


Box P 
W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor 





Each 





“Knowledge plonted in youth giveth shade in old oge 





Style No. 5 


No. 5, Oblong style, size 4 x 6 inches, 
12 for $1.25, additional ones 6c each. 
Photo, 1c each extra. 

Envelopes to match, 10c per dozen. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 














Clay in Education 


(Continued from page 169) 


white Swiss and pink daisies, while the rugs were woven of 
white twine cord and pink mercerized embroidery cotton, 
the latter being used as borders. White and pink rags 
would have made the work simpler and quite as pretty. A 
tiny mirror and pictures of George and Martha Washington 
pressed into clay frames decorated the white walls. 

The teacher who presented this problem of the clay cabin 
feared at first that the work might be mussy to the extent of 
making it an unpractical idea. So she told the children if 
they wished they might bring extra aprons. A few particu- 
lar mothers responded with the gingham slips, but they too 
soon learned that an ordinary child can handle the work 
without undue soil to its regular clothing. Each child 
folded a newspaper on his desk and was not allowed a bit 
of clay until the paper exactly fitted the desk. A helping of 
clay that had previously been properly moistened was then 
placed on his desk. It is well that the children should have 
these lessons in carefulness and daintiness as well as in the 
use of their hands and rulers. 

Numerous ideas will present themselves to the resource- 
ful teacher using roadside clay. A vase of the proper size 
to admit an ordinary corn-can may have tiny maple leaves 
pressed into its sides while still wet. Now cover the entire 
article with a thin coating of clay previously moistened with 
green water color solution, being sure the stems of the leaves 
are left exposed. Grasping the stems, gently pull them from 
their places and a pleasing green vase with yellow flowers 
will be ready for the children’s floral giftsin the spring. The 
can may be removed as it is cleansed or filled with water 
for the flowers. One primary school has a perfect clay 
laboratory or pottery in one corner of the school yard. The 
cement sidewalk serves.as table and the little people may be 
seen in the early warm spring days fashioning vases, bowls, 
smai] seed boxes and window boxes in readiness for spring 
flowers and spring nature study. Pretty leaves, water 





colors, ridges and impressed bandings as well as certain 
shells and pebbles tactfully used, serve as ornamenta- 
tion. 

While the suggestions above are carried out in roadside 
clay, there are several plastic forms of clay furnished by 
different art and school supply companies which are in- 
valuable in their use in school work. They are quite in- 
expensive when one considers the innumerable times each 
piece may be used, while they have the additional qualities 
of always being ready, immaculately clean and more easily 
handled, especially by very young children. 

These preparations show their worth most in their 
adaptability to seat work, when the child is left alone with 
his unsuperintended abilities. It is in this work that we 
find clay particularly useful. So often we hear the cry 
for something to give the child to do for seat-work, that will 
be instructive to the child but will still allow the teacher 
to devote her entire attention to some work of some 
other group of her class. 

The roll of clay answers this call. Wholly by himself, 
each little student left alone with his clay can give his small 
fingers some wonderful lessons in executing the idea his mind 
creates for him. Perhaps it is his idea of some tool, toy or 
animal mentioned in his language lesson, or perhaps it will 
be a whole miniature farm scene of crude little chickens, 
ducks, pigs, and even the farmer himself pasted onto a 
generally rough little plaque which expresses for him a part 
of the reading story. But in spite of the inaccuracies and 
often rough results as far as the images are concerned, the 
real teacher can see that the imagination of her boys and 
girls has been awakened to actual work (which is so desired 
by our reading specialists); that the child has expresséd 
his own conception, and that the muscles of his hand have 
been called upon to respond to some of the finest co-ordina- 
tions of which a child of that age is capable. 
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Singing Lessons 
(Continued from page 165) 


tion.’ From this lesson, writing in staff 
notation will form an important part of the 


work and the teacher will find that it will 
save ‘ime if each child buys a blank music 
table!: they are inexpensive and make a 
very zood record of the amount of techni- 


cal work accomplished during the year. 
Sing in concert the notes of the scale and 
assoc.ate them with the keyboard and 
letter names. Ask which are half-steps 
and which are steps, so that the children 
must /hink. 
“To you know what a model is?” 


aad | 


jis a copy, something intended to be imi- 
tated. The copy, in your writing book 
js a model for you to follow in your writ- 
ing. i 


“This scale of C we have been studying 
js a inodel of a major scale.” (Major has 
also been explained.) “Every major scale 
must be built just like the scale of C with 
half-steps occurring between the third and 
fourth notes and the seventh and eighth.” 

Drill on writing, singing and reading the 
scale. Choose a study in the key of C, 
read the letter names pointing to them on 
the keyboard, making mistakes. Let half 
the class watch the notes to see if the 
teacher makes a mistake and the other half 
watch the keyboard to make sure she 
points to the correct key. 

Do not spend the entire music period in 
teaching technicalities; break off at any 
good place and sing some favorite songs, 
the next day taking up the work where it 
has been left off, first reviewing quickly 
the lesson of the preceding day. 





Physical Education 


No other phase of education is receiv- 
ing greater attention among educational 
authorities than the broad - subject of 
physical education. 

Ten years ago, it was the exceptional 
school that included physical training in 
its curriculum, but so rapidly has the 
subject grown in importance that no 
school is considered thoroughly modern 
that does not give its students physical 
training in some approved form. 

In the state of New York, physical edu- 
cation has been made a part of the curri- 
culum in public schools through legis- 
lative enactment. New York’s example 
will doubtless be followed by other pro- 
gressive states as, indeed, it isalready being 
followed by towns and cities throughout 
the country. 

This modern trend has given rise to a 
new opportunity for teachers. The salary 
earned by physical directors and play- 
ground supervisors is sufficiently attractive 
to lead many grade teachers into the new 
profession. Many others, while retaining 
their positions as teachers are nevertheless 
interested in acquiring sufficient ability 
to teach some of the subjects of physical 
education and thus place themselves in 
line for added salary. As a concession 
to this interest among teachers, the Ameri- 
can College of Physical Education, 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, has in- 
stituted a summer course (June 28—August 
4) in which the essentials of physical 
training may be mastered in a single term. 

Teachers taking this course find them- 
selves equipped to organize and supervise 
play, direct simple athletics and to teach 
oom of the subjects of physical educa- 

D. 
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Few lines of industry have been so 
directly affected by the increased cost 
of production as publishers of books and 
magazines. Asan indication of how wide- 
spread is the burden of high price of paper 
felt by publishers, the following is a partial 
list cf announcements of increase in sub- 
scription prices by leading magazines 
and newspapers throughout the country: 


Agents and Mail Order Dealers’ Magazine 
— discontinued. 

American Cookery — from $1.00 to $1.50. 

American Defense — suspended. 


American Stone Trade — $1.00 to $2.00. 
Barrel and Box—from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Buffalo. Courier — from $3.00 to $6.00. 


Buffalo News — from $3.00 to $6.00. 
Buffalo Times — from $3.00 to $6.00. 
Bulletin of Torrey Botanical Club — from 
$3.00 to $4.00. 
Cleveland Topics — from $2.00 to $2.50. 
Detroit Saturday Night — $2.50 to $3.00. 
Garden Magazine made non-returnable. 
Golfers’ Magazine — from $2.00 to $3.00. 
Good Health— from $2.00 to $2.50. 
Good Roads — from $2.00 to $3.00. 
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Hat Trade Journal — from $1.00 to $1.50. 
Indianapolis News —from $35.00 to $4.00. 
Insurance Field — from $2.00 to $3.00. 
Magazine of Wall Street — $4.00 to $5.00. 
Mining & Scientific Press — $3.00 to $4.00. 
Modern Priscilla — from $1.00 to $1.25. 
Music Trades—from $2.00 to $3.00. 
National Nurseryman — $1.00 to $1.50. 
Needlecraft — from 25 cents to 35 cents. 
New York Call —from $5.00 to $7.50. 
New York Sun— from $2.50 to $3.00. 
New York Times — from $8.50 to $10.00. 
Pentecostal Herald — from $1.00 to $1.50. 
Phila. Public Ledger — $7.50 to $8.00. 
Photo-Era — from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Pitman’s Journal — 50 cents to 60 cents. 
Pittsburgh Chronicle — from $3.00 to $6.00. 
Poet Lore — from $5.00 to $6.00. 
Popular Educator — from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Primary Education — from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Popular Magazine — to 20 cents per copy. 
Pulp & Paper Magazine — $2.50 to $5.00. 
Reedy’s Mirror —trom $2.00 to $5.00. 
Rock Products and Building Materials — 
from $1.00 to $2.00. 
Standard — from $2.00 to $2.50. 
Teepee Book — suspended. 
Violin World — suspended. 
Vogue — from $4.00 to $5.00. 
W. Christian Advocate — $1.00 to $1.50. 











wish to be 


Become the woman you 

















I can help you. 1 know I can. 


drop of medicine. 


My way is the natural way —a scientific sys- 
tem, combining exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep 


breathing. 


In a few short weeks, with my help, you will 


surprise your family and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because 
I have made them well, taught them how to keep 
well, reduced and increased their weight, given 
them perfect figures — all in the privacy of their 


rooms — and I have kept their confidence. 
help you? 


Physicians approve my work; their wives and 
Medical magazines 


daughters are my pupils. 
advertise my work. 


These facts are cited modestly — with only a 
desire to prove that I can and will do all I promise. 


Remember. 


EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You 
can be so well and weigh what you should. 
Not one 











May I 











You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 





1 
If you have any of the follow- 
ing derangements, mark an 
I after it and send to me: 


=xcess Flesh in Lack of reserve 
any part of body Nervousness 


Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability 

Neck or Arms Constipation 
Round Shoulders _Indigestion 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness 
Incorrect Walking Weakness 
Poor Complexion Rheumatism 
Poor Circulation Colds 
Lame Back Torpid Liver 
Headache Mal-assimilation 
Sleeplessness 











It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ail- 
ments. Even the most chronic afflictions, in nine 
cases out of ten, are vastly benefited by my help. 
And I want so much to help you! 

I can build you up or reduce you. You thor- 
oughly enjoy my simple directions and you feel 
so satisfied with yourself. 

Write to me! Ask for my Booklet No. 24 — 
sent you without charge. Let me tell you all about 
my wonderful experience! Then you will under- 
stand the great work I am doing for womankind; 
and how I can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 45, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


HUVUTUUOGUATANONOOQUOOOOOTEROEOUOOOOOOOEOOOOOEOOEROOPEOOOOOOOOOOOGNENOEOOOOUOOGOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOEOEOOOUAUONE 
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To March on March 17 








» Shamrock a-growing } 
- Jolly and bold, Here is the flag of Columbus—the first ever 
per Green harps a-glowing, raised above American soil. Do you 


know what the design 
symbolizes ? 


Green flags and gold; 
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Top of the mornin’, 
To thee, March — thou art 
The month that keeps always 
Green in your heart!” — A. E. A. 





An Opening for - Teachers 


Make Your Vacation Pleasant, Profitable and 
Educational 


I knew a teacher in Iowa who had a very strong desire for 
travel. In fact, for years she had planned on making a trip to 
the Pacific Coast during her vacation, but each vacation found 
ber short of the necessary funds. Each year she renewed her 
promise to herself that next vacation she would have enough 
money saved to pay the cost of seeing California and the magni- 
fcent scenery of the Pacific Coast States. 

But it is not an easy matter to save money while teaching. 
There are a thousand calls for the money a teacher earns. So 
our Iowa friend was doomed to disappointment year after year. 
But Last SuMMER SHE MADE THE TRIP. 

Before I quote her letter telling how she did it, I wonder 
if you, my reader, have a vacation trip you would like to take. 
Are you looking for a way to make your vacation pleasant and 
profitable instead of spending all you have earned during the 
school year? 

If you can combine profitable employment with pleasure plus 
education, you will be killing three birds with one stone. 

As a teacher, you realize that the most interesting and useful 
study is the study of mankind, for as a rule we know less about 
ourselves than we do about the stars. To study people, their 
needs and their home life, is an educational training that broad- 
ens and develops the individual far more than the same length 
of time spent in any college or university. 

If you could visit every mother, every housekeeper, every 
woman in your neighborhood and have a heart to heart talk with 
her on some subject that is near and dear to her, the experience 
would give you a vacation so rich in possibilities that you 
would immediately become a stronger and better teacher, and 
your ability to influence would be increased many hundred per 
cent. 

What is nearest and dearest to a mother’s heart? On what 
does she spend special time, effort and thought? Moral educa- 
tion, no doubt, should come first. Mental education she leaves 
to the school. But there is a branch of the education of her 
children that she should never trust to another — that dealing 
with the personal cleanliness of her children. Cleanliness and 
health are two big items in every modern home, and no mother 
tan hope to instill in the minds of her children the ideal of 
deanliness unless she keeps a clean house for them to live in. 

And right here is where our friend, the Iowa teacher, found 
the key to her profitable vacation trip. Realizing that one of the 
biggest aids to perfect sanitation are the new, twisted-wire- 
frame brushes that have been winning unlimited approval from 
cast to coast because of their guaranteed quality and splendid 
sanitary features, she arranged with the manufacturers to_act 
% their representative. 

She visited homes, talked cleanliness by” sanitary. methods, 
ye - brushes, took orders and made a nice bunch of money 

erself. 

itis an interesting fact that many other teachers have secured 
similar positions and made more during their summer vacations 

with these sanitary brushes than they did during their entire 
sxhool year. 

Just before starting west our friend, Miss Frantz, the Iowa 
teacher, wrote the North Ridge Sanitary Brush Company, “I 
lave planned a trip out west and I assure you the brush money 
made the trip possible.” 

Make Your vacation equally pleasant and profitable. Write 
0 Dept. E-6, North Ridge Sanitary Brush Company, of Free- 
Pert, Illinois, for full information concerning their proposition 
10 teachers for summer employment. Do it now before you 
lose the address. 





by the Continental Congress ? 













What was the 
flag carried by Cortez— 
jstill preserved in the National 
Museum at Mexico? What was the flag 
of the Puritans? Of Capt. John Smith? Why 
did Gov. Endicott cut the red cross out of the 
Massachusetts Colony flag? What was the flag 
designed by Franklin—the first ensign adopted 










These are but a few of the interesting questions 
answered by Wayne Whipple in his splendid _book/ 


THE STORY OF 
THE AMERICAN FLAG 


from the banrer of Columbus to ‘‘Old Glory”’ of the | 
present day./ 

Respect for the flag is the first lesson in patriotism: 
There is no better method of instilling such respect in the 
mind of small children than by giving them a better knowl-, 
edge of the origin and development of that emblem to which | 
they are so frequently called upon profess allegiance—how 
it came into being, what it has stood for in the past, and | 
its greater significance to-day. Here is material for many 
a story hour, every page alive with intense human interest, 
expressed in language which the youngest children can, | 
understand. 

Here you will also find simple versions of The Boston 
Tea Party, The Stamp Act, Paul Revere’s Ride, Battle of 
Lexington, and other historical events with which the flag 
is closely allied. 


ON EVERY PATRIOTIC HOLIDAY YOU WILL FIND 
THIS BOOK A WELCOME VOLUME 


for in addition to the complete story-of the flag, it con- 
tains a collection of songs, poems, addresses, drills and 
sayings about the Stars and Stripes, many of which are 
available from no other source. 

THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG is a 
well printed book of 145 pages, bound in durable cloth cov- 
ers, with colored frontispiece and many Illustrations in 
black and white. 








WE DO NOT SELL THIS BOOK—IT IS FREE TO YOU,s 


Write your name on the coupon and mail to us with $1 25 4 
stamps or coin. We will send you this unusual book, carriage 
eo and enter your name for a year's subscription to THE 

INDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE. You know the, @ P.E. 
interest and value of this excellent magazine. The forth- 
coming numbers will be better and of more practical help ,7 MILTON 
than ever before. You will not want to miss a single » BRADLEY, 
issue. The magazine and book may be sent to differ- ? co. 
ent addresses if desired Enclosed find 

If you are now a subscriber, your subscription 4° $1.25 for a year's 
will be extended. But ACT NOW. We have g subscription to THE 
secured only a limited edition of these books, g KIND E RGARTEN 
and when they are exhausted, it is uncer- AND FIRST GRADE, 
tain whether we can obtain more. DON'T g with the understanding 
DELAY—MAIL THE COUPON TO- @ that I am to receive free @ 
DAY and have new material for your # copy of “THE STORY OF 
Lincoln's Birthday exercises, ¢ THE AMERICAN FLAG” 

Send all orders direct to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. gf Name 
Springfield Mass. ¢ 
Magazine Department, 4 





Addr 











¥ 
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Effie L. Bean 


Occupations 


Y occupations I mean both work and play, for, you 
know, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” 
Amusement gives rest to overworked and tired 
muscles and nerves. 

Our recreation or play may be work in one sense of the 
word, but it is the change of work which is beneficial. 

Let both our play and work eliminate hurry and worry, 
for these are the greatest hindrances to nutrition and re- 
cuperation. 

Worry has killed more people than has ever hard work. 

Cultivate an optimistic spirit. R 

Laughter is a good stimulus to heart action. 

We should experience joy in our work, not drudgery, and 
we are more apt to experience this if we forget self in our 
work. 

Remember your worries and little annoyances are of 
little or no interest to your fellow-men. Forget them. 

Work is an important element in preserving health, and 
without it we should be unable to enjoy our pleasures and 
recreations to the fullest extent. 

Have you ever thought that as civilization advances our 
wants increase correspondingly? 

These wants serve as incentives to work and ambition. 

In order to have these extras, whether necessities or 
luxuries, we put forth more energy in order to earn them. 

To reach our goal we oftentimes must struggle with ob- 
stacles. Let out aim be, not for money alone, but for 
wholesome, healthful living. 

You have all experienced that satisfaction arising frem 
the successful accomplishment of some task undertaken in 
fear and trembling. 

Since the earliest times man has worked with his hands. 
It was practically his only means of expression. 

Now we have people who work with their hands while 
others work with their brains, and the latter is the more 
strenuous of the two. 

Lead the children to see the difference in skilled and un- 
skilled workmen of all kinds. 

Why is the skilled workman better paid than the un- 
skilled worker? 

Why is the skilful worker more valuable to his employer? 

How can an unskilled workman become skilful? 

Which would you rather be? Why? 

Can your body do its best work, if weak and uncared for? 
Why not? What can you do to get your body into its 
best working order? Why is exercise necessary? Name 
some kinds of suitable exercises. 

Do baths play an important part in the upbuilding of our 
bodies? In what way? 

Children like to express themselves by making things. 
They are very active. Then can we not direct this ac- 
tivity in right channels? 

Give each child his or her home duties to perform, such 
as dusting, washing dishes, piling wood, pumping water, 
picking flowers for the vases, etc. 

Then hold the child responsible for the proper perform- 
ance of these duties. 

In the spring give each child a little patch of ground for a 
garden. He will love to tend it all by himself. 

A little friendly rivalry between friends or members of a 
family will do much towards keeping the children interested. 

Never let a child despise work, but rather hold it in re- 
spect, for the power to work is one of our greatest assets. 

As an item of interest bring to the attention of the chil- 
dren the occupations of yarious insects, birds and animals. 

For example, the beaver is a builder and dam maker; 
caterpillars and spiders are spinners; bees make honey and 
construct their cells; wasps make paper; the squirrel is a 
good boatman, for with his tail for a sail and a piece of bark 


for a boat or raft, he ferries himself across a stream; dog, Fo 
cats, wolves and many other animals are hunters; the hero} side 
and black bear are fishermen; birds build nests and many #5? 
are musicians; muskrats build houses of mud; gophe’s ar - 
miners tunneling through the ground, ants are workers, ete. a 
Pls 

HOW GORDENJEARNED HIS SUIT = 


“Mother, may I have a new suit for the last day gf Pi: 
school?” asked Gorden Trestor. “My best suit begins 
to look rather shabby and all the other boys are going“ 
have new ones.” 


“T only wish I could afford to: buy you one,” answered ~~ 
his mother, “but you know your father has been sick al P 
winter and our money is almost gone, so that I don’t se 6 
how I can get it for you. I’m very sorry, Gorden.” Ch 

“Never mind, mother. Maybe I can earn it.” fashi 

“T wish you could, Gorden.” made 

It was the first day of March and as Gorden looked ou § 
of the window, he saw it was snowing hard. it h 

As he stood watching the snowflakes float lazily down, 3 ‘t 
Gorden wondered and wondered what he could do to ean 
some money. 

“Why of course! That’s just the thing!” he said sud- 
denly. “Why didn’t I think of it before? This snow wil 
need shoveling and I’ll see what I can earn to-day. I'n§ . WI 
glad it’s Saturday, so I can work all day.” teach 

He went to the woodshed, where he found a shovel and § their 
then he set to work and shoveled all the paths at home § "5 
Then he started down the street with his shovel over his 
shoulder. oy 


Before night he had earned two dollars, but he was pretty gates 
tired. «“y 


After showing it to his father and mother he put it in his & the r 
bank for safe keeping. publi 
On Monday, on his way to school, his chum, Harold § wom 
Blinker said, “Say Gorden, do you know somebody we § ‘roti 
could get to saw a cord of wood for us? My father hag ™! 
been looking for some one for two days, but all the wood oe tt 
sawyers seem busy.” - 4 
“Why don’t you saw it yourself?” asked Gorden. al 
“1?” said Harold, “Oh, I couldn’t saw it! To tell the® rcun 
truth I did saw a few pieces this morning, but I blistered% them 
my hands and it made my back ache, so I quit.” Mr 
“Will you give me the job?” asked Gorden. and : 
“You?” laughed Harold. I guess you don’t know any the o 
more about sawing wood than I do.” ey 
“Maybe not, but I can learn, and besides, I need the™ . 
money.” dy 
“Well, if you really mean it, come over to the house afte 7), 
school to-night and we’ll ask fatherfabout it.” Blew 
After Gorden talked with Harold’s father that afternoon, Vew 
he was told to go to“work, which he did. Bp ay, 
That night Gorden felt pretty lame and tired and hig ss, 
hands were blistered, but he never gave up and kept atl ot 
night after night until it was done. = 
Mr. Blinker gave him one dollar for his work, which beg, 
put with the other two. kind! 


Gorden kept his eyes open all spring and wasn’t afraid 0 joy 
undertake any kind of work. ; 

On Monday of the last week of school, Gorden opened hi 
bank, and how surprised his father and mother were 
see how much he had earned! 

He had plenty to buy himself a new suit, a new hat ands 
pair of shoes. 

“Hurrah!” cried Gorden. “As long as I have two strom 
hands I guess I can earn a few clothes for myself. Besides 
since I have been used to working every day it is lo 
easier than when I wasn’t used to it. And see how stro 
Iam! Just feel of my muscle, father,” holding up his am 

“That’s fine,” said his father, “just keep it up. I 
proud of you, Gorden.” 
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A Rhythmic Hour 


(Continued from page 172) 


Formation A double circle, partners 
side by side; any number; inside hands 
graspe outside hands on hips. Be- 
‘nning with the outside foot, all march 
forwarci 4 steps —4 counts. Face part- 
ners, marking time — 4 counts. 

Place right heel diagonally forward and 
strike + times — 4 counts. 

Clap own hands 4 times — 4 counts. 

Place left heel diagonally forward and 
strike | times — 4 counts. 

Clap own hands 4 times — 4 counts. — 

Hook right elbow and swing around in 
direction faced —8 counts. 

Repeat if desired. 





§ Drumming. 
Children seated on the floor, tailor 


fashion, each provided with two home- 
made drumsticks. Let the boys make 
their own. Beat the time on the floor to 


any martial music played on the piano. 
If the beating can be heard too far away, 
let it be done on a rug. 





Dies Defending School 
Patriotism 


, When the charge that the public school 
teachers of the Middle West are not doing 
their best to encourage national patriotism 
was made on January 26, 1917, at the 
convention of the National Security 
League, Benjamin Blewett, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of St. Louis, one of the dele- 
gates, jumped to his feet in their defence. 

“I must take exception,” he said, “to 
the remarks of the previous speaker. Our 
public school teachers are a noble body of 
women. They possess the instinct of pa- 
triotism of the highest character.” 

Mr. Blewett, tall and dignified in ap- 
pearance, paused a second as if affected 
by the necessity of defence for the teach- 
ets. Then he continued: “If they lean 
toward peace” — here he paused and then 
resumed in a faint voice — “let us show 
them how to assist’’ — 

Mr. Blewett stopped, grasped a chair 
and sank to the floor. The delegates at 
the convention crowded around. A man 
ran for the hotel physician. 

“He is dead,”’ the physician said, arriv- 
ing a few minutes later, explaining after- 
ward that death was due to heart disease. 

Those of us in New York who knew Ben 
Blewett and read the announcement in the 
New York Herald of his death the previous 
day,as above given, felt a sense of personal 
loss, recognizing, too, that the profession 
had lost one of its greatest men, advanced 
in thought and careful in action. 

It is not only that we have lost ascholar, 
but a gentleman as well. Courteous and 
kindly in his dealings with all, high or 
low, he was a type of those who only 
should be seen in high places — fully 
equipped as a school man, a fit model 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much ape. Don’t 
your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them | ubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom armong the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
—or who use their eyes constantly — will find 

seat relic’ in Murine applications. 
\n the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
aad Eye “train induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
i its action, Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
you with Murine. 
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for his subordinates, considerate of and 
helpful to those about him. 

“And the King said unto his servants, 
Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?”’ 

— John W. Davis 





Remington Typewriter Moves 
to New Building 


The new Remington Typewriter build- 
ing, at 374 Broadway, corner of White 
Street, was occupied on Monday, Janu- 
ary 22. A big celebration or dedication 
was held in the building on Friday, Janu- 
ary 12, and was attended by nearly five 
hundred of the New York employees of 
the Company. The tremendous enthu- 
siasm in evidence on that occasion showed 
how glad the Remington forces were to 
enter their new home. 

The new Remington building is three 
blocks north of the old Remington quar- 
ters on the opposite side of the street. It 
is a beautiful structure, splendidly finished 
with all the modern appointments and is 
in every respect an ideal home for the Self- 
Starting Remington and the forty odd 
other machines constituting the complete 
Remington line. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the new Remington. building in de- 
tail within the limits of this article, but a 
cordial invitation is exte.._ 14 by the 
Remington Typewriter Company to all 
of our readers to call in and look over the 
new Remington building from cellar to 
garret. 

The former Remington address at 327 
Broadway had been occupied by the Com- 
pany for nearly twenty-eight years and 
at the time of moving it had become one 
of the familiar landmarks of that part of 
the city. During the twenty-eight years 
of their occupancy at 327 Broadway, the 
Remington Typewriter Company had 
expanded from one floor and basement 
until they occupied a total of seventeen 
floors at 325-327-329 and 331 Broadway. 
Even this immense space, however, had 
become inadequate for the transaction 
of the Remington business and the new 
Remington building has nearly double 
the floor space of the former Remington 
quarters. Sound-proof walls, a system 
of scientific lighting and welfare rooms 
for the women en.ployees are among the 
interesting features of the new Reming- 
ton home. 
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The Ship 


Out on the far horizon’s violet rim 
Where the calm ocean luminously pale 

Melts in the circling sky all silver-dim 
There floats a silent ship with lifted sail. 


A dreamlike ship between the sky and sea 
Poised like a bird with shining wing and 
breast, 
A voyager lonely as the soul must be 
Bound on its unimaginable quest. 
— Mary P. Sears 


OFFICE MANAGER 


Tells How He was Built up and 
Made Strong by Vinol 


The following letter from Manager 
Hodes recounts the experience and condi- 
tion of many men. Read this letter 
and our offer which follows: 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— “I am a general 
office manager, and became so nervous 
and run-down in health that I lost my ap- 
petite and finally my health broke down 
completely, largely because of overwork. 
I tried Beef, Iron and Wine, and other 
remedies without help. I saw Vinol ad- 
vertised, and soon after taking it I noticed 
animprovement. I now have a hearty ap- 
petite, sleep better, feel better and have 
gained considerable in weight.” Samuel 
Hodes, 501 Stone Ave. 

The reason Vinol is so successful in 
such cases is because it contains the oldest 
and most famous tonics, viz., beef and cod 
liver peptones, iron, manganese peptonates 
and glycerophosphates. 

We ask every run-down, overworked 
man to try a bottle of Vinol with the 
understanding that their money will be 
returned if it fails to help them as it did 
Mr. Hodes. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 


DRAWING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
——— of this unusual offer 

return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


|_FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 713, Omaha, Neb. 




















TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


WRITE US . Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 


heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
one Lincoin FREE big flag free: 


Washington 





FREE 


ures ....—__=ams Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 


lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. 


They can dispose 


of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 


a Standard 


U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 


cost you $4 or $Sin any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 


&@ Write today for Buttons, we'will send them postpaid and you 


are not out one penny. 


. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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March Calendar 


“Spring — March fans it; April chris- 
ns it; May puts on its jacket and 
rousers. ; 


HEME 
Duty. 
“Do the duty that lies nearest thee.” 
Though your duty may be hard, 
Look not on it as an ill, 


If it be an honest task, 
Do it with an honest will. 


If you’ve an~thing to do, dear, 
Do it. 
If your duty you put off, 
You'll rue it. 
OEMS 
“The Wind” — Stevenson 
“Spring” — Thaxter 


xPORMATION LESSONS 


Birds — The Bluebird, Wind ‘Twigs, 
Buds. 
Seeds (Germination) — The  Earth- 


worm, Maple Sugar. 
‘gNSTRUCTION WORK 
Kites, Pinwheels. 
TORIES a 
Birds of Killing, orth. 
King Frederick and His Cherries. 
How the Magpie Built Its Nest. 


Foop Stupy. By Mabel Thacher Well- 
an. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
The subject of home economics is still 
komewhat vague, and if any real results 
reto be achieved from its introduction in 
high and rural schools, teachers should 
rive the whole field careful consideration 
ind rule out much that is merely orna- 
mental and much that is purely techni- 
al. This text-book will aid them greatly 
a such a task and supplies the teacher 
with all the experiments and receipts 
for which the average class has time and 


nergy. 


SEASONAL DRAWING. By Florence M. 
Pettee. Boston: Educational Specialties. 

In this book are assembled a number of 
signs for special days, based on the 
gometric, step-by-step method of pro- 
cedure. The drawings are intended to be 
suggestive rather than absolute patterns, 
and a few are colored. As the method 
of building up the design is indicated in 
cach case, the teacher who is _ unskilful 
with crayon or pencil will find much help 
in the booklet. 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations during 
March and April to be held throughout 
the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacaticns, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W 221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
tamination dates and places and large de- 
“tiptive book, showing the positions ob- 
lainable and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 





Ethics for Teachers 


A code of ethics for public school teach- 
ers has been adopted by the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation. In it teachers are 
told what the community expects of them. 
Some of its provisions follow: 


Every teacher should be adequately pre- 
pared, both in scholarship and professional 
training, that he may invigorate life 
through knowledge and make constant pro- 
gressive adjustments to changing needs. 
A normal school training, or its equivalent, 
should be a minimum requirement for a 
teacher in the elementary schools of 
Massachusetts. 

Every teacher should affiliate himself 
with the organized body of his profession 
in the community in which he resides. 


Suitable means should be employed to 
make the collective knowledge and experi- 
ence of the profession available to all. 

Teachers, as an organized body of pro- 
fessional workers, by their united influ- 
ence, through organized and persistent 
effort, should use every legitimate means 
to secure for their members all the material 
conditions necessary to the highest effi- 
ciency. 

The duty of teachers to the community 
is to be loyal to those in authority. In 
case of a conflict of educational ideals be- 
tween teachers and School Boards, the 
teachers should recognize the fact that the 
school committee must direct the general 
policy of the schools; that it is also the 
duty of the teachers as a body to protest 
against any violation of their professional 
ideals, to state their reasons to the School 
Board, and, if need be, to the community. 

It is the duty of every teacher to re- 
gard every other teacher as entitled to 
all the rights, courtesies and emoluments 
that usually obtain in this and all other 
professions. Professional efficiency, mor- 
als, and personality should be the sole 
standard for employment, assignment, pro- 
motion, demotion and dismissal of teach- 
ers. 

It is unprofessional for teachers seek- 
ing employment to accept the assistance 
of book agents or publishers of school 
books, thereby giving grounds for the sus- 
picion of obligations tending to influence 
the purchase or adoption of books or sup- 
plies in favor of any particular agent or 
firm. 

It is unprofessional to apply for a posi- 
tion which has not been declared vacant 
by teacher, superintendent or School 
Board. 

Teachers should not receive remunera- 
tion for tutoring pupils who are members 
of their own classes. 

Teachers should not resign during the 
period for which they have been engaged, 





but we believe the public good demands 
that a call to a larger or more congenial 
service is a public and personal right 
which should not be denied a teacher after 
due notice has been given. 

Teachers are and should be the servants 
of the people, without regard to distinc- 
tions of political party, religious faith and 
other matters upon which individuals hon- 
estly disagree. Teachers are fully en- 
titled to liberty of conscience. 





101 BEST SONGSG 


Greatest Selling Song Book in World 


This famous “‘101 Best 3. Every Teacher should 
Songs” has sold 2,500,- aie get Free Sample 





hmeritalone. Itis in easy keys, words 
Both scholars and teache 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Building, CHICAGO 








Gold Medal Crayons 











Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 


Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons and 
Chalks together with color charts 
will be sent on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


PAGE'S 


CHINA 
CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10 

















the mattress. 


What is needed is an antiseptic washable 


which really solves this vexing problem. 
the mattress and adds to its life. 


wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 





Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
It protects 


Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 


REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 
matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
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Calling the Pussies Out 


A. W. Wray 
Moderato 
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A PAGE OF SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 





\ great deal of talent is lost in the world 


for lack of a little courage. The fact is, 
that to do anything in the world worth 
doing, we must not stand shivering and 
thinking in the cold and the danger, but 
jump in and scramble through as well as 
we Can. 

— Sydney Smith 





Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
For Women 


Mrs. Robert L. Parsons, 
President 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 27, 1917 


Theoretical and Practical 
Courses for Public School and 
Playground work, including 
#sthetic and Folk Dancing, 
Swedish and German Gym- 
nasticand Games, Elementary and Advanced work. 

Summer Camp in Michigan during the month of June 
and from August 17 tc Septentber 14. Season and 
weekly rates. 

[wo year normal course opens in September. 
tration Sept. 20 to 24. For catalogue address 

Secretary, 430 S, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Ill. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 30th to AUGUST Ist 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. 
Special courses available in Graphic Arts, 
Music, etc. Credits applied toward diploma. 
Many advantages in Chicago parks, bathing 
beaches, golf grounds, summer concerts, etc. 
This year’s summer session will be held in the 
Francis W. Parker School, located near Lin- 
coln Park and the Lake Shore. 

For detailed information address Dept. 16, 
54 Scott Street, Chicago. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


JUNE 25—AUGUST 3 


Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan 
Three Devts. I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Play- 
ground. Practical and Advanced Courses — Super- 
visor’s Coursc — Credits toward Diploma. 
Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Accredited. 
Address Registrar, Dept. B, 616-22 So. Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago. (Nore 22nd year opens Sept. 18) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion avply to MISS E. C. BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


Regis- 














EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 





Increase Your Income, 


: Wecan use energetic, ambitious young men 
:} and women with successful teaching experience 
to represent us locally and at summer schools, 
# institutes and chautauquas in the sale of 


Public School Methods. 
New Edition 
: You may engage with us during your summer 
: vacation or on a permanent basis. Pleasant, re- 
: prs a work. For detailed information, 
: address 


: THE METHODS COMPANY, INC. 











: Dept. E, 59 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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A Music Box 


I am a little music box 
Wound up and made to go, 
And play my little living-tune 
The best way that I know. 


If I am naughty, cross, or rude, 
The music will go wrong, 

My little works be tangled up, 
And spoil the pretty song. 


I raust be very sweet and good, 
And happy all the day, 
And then the little music box 
In tune, will always-play. 
— Abbie Farwell Brown 


The Sunset Limited 


Oh, Hush-a-bye Land is a beautiful place 
For sleepy small people to go, 
And the Rock-a-Bye Route is the favorite 
one 
With a certain wee laddie I know. 


The track lies on sleepers of feathers and 
down, 
No accidents ever take place, 
Though there’s only one track, and there’s 
only one train, 
But it runs at a wonderful pace. 


There are beautiful things to be seen on 
this route — 
If you’re good you may take just a peep; 
But strange as it seems, they are seen best 
in dreams, 
Be sure that you soon go to sleep. 


Say good-night to the Sun, for he’s off to 
» oo— 
He can’t hear you, so just wave your 
hand; 
The Moon and the Stars they will light 
up the cars 
As you travel to Hush-a-bye Land. 


So, quick, jump aboard, it is time to be 
off, 
You have nothing to pay, you young elf; 
Just think of the luxury, laddie, you'll 
have — 
A whole sleeping-car to yourself! 
— Booklovers Magazine 


A millennium will come when fear in all 
its hideous forms of expression is elimi- 
nated. Then man will rise to the majesty 
of perfect confidence, of sublime self-faith; 
a consciousness of security and freedom of 
which has he never before dreamed, and 
his power and efficiency will be multiplied 
a hundredfold. — Orison Swett Marden 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, New York City 
July 2 to August 10, 1917 
DR. JAMES E. LOUGH, Director 
KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Principal 

Courses may be taken for University and Kindergarten 
Training School credit 

For Special circular, address, Miss Harriette M. Mills 
New. York University, Washington Sq., New York City. 











Teachers ey Study Physical Education 
ummer Session of 


American College of Physical Education 


28 — August 
offers these reine advantages — cat refreshing 
subjects; dancing, games, athletics included in course; 
students improve in health and vivacity; pleasant 
educational surroundings; ideal \ acation in large city. 
Teachers taking summer course learn to organize 
play, direct athletics and conduct physical training 
classes, thus equipping themselves for ExTRA salary. 
Large College Building including Big Gymnasium, 
Dance Pavilion, swimming pool, tennis courts ad- 
jacent, easy access to golf 
courses, parks, vlaygrounds. 
Splendid Faculty—Co-educational 
35 Courses Offered— Expenses Low 
Litera.ure including Portfolio of 
Athletic Views free on request. 
American College 
of Physical Education 
4200 Grand Boulevard 
Dept. 99 Chicago 

















UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, President 
June 19th — August 2nd, 1917 


The most beautiful group of Academic Buildings in 
this country. Distinguished faculty. Attendance from 
26 States. A working school, each course leading to 
definite credit. 

University and college credit for teachers and students. 
Courses for college entrance. Professional certificate 
credit for high school teachers, grammar grade teachers, 
and for primary teachers. Strong denvartment for kinder- 
garten and elementary teachers. Courses in Manual 
Arts, Domestic Science, and Agriculture. 

Tuition $15 for non-Virginians. Room and board 
reasonable. Special reduced rates. Excursions to Wash- 
ington, Luray Caverns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello. 
Illustrated folder and official announcement in February. 
Write to Charles G. Maphis 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Va. 














Central Dormitory on College Grounds 
parks, playgrounds, bathing amg 6 libraries, art galleries, museums, churches, 
u 


lectures, concerts, theatres. For il 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 








National Kindergarten College 


Elizabeth Harrison, President 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18 to August 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Meth- 
ods, under-graduate and advanced. 
Special courses in _ story-telling, 
Playground with community features, 
Industrial Art, Sunday-school Meth- 
ods. Out-of-door observation schools. 
Credits applied toward diploma. 
Resident dormitories on College 
Grounds. Many social advantages, 


strated announcement address Dept. 31, 
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Talking Together 


Editor’s Page 


Address Epitor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The approach of spring gives added interest to the games 
and dances that more and more primary teachers are 
using. The article in the issue from one of our London 
readers shows very conclusively, even in these small and 
inadequate print the joy they bring into the most crowded 
quarters of the city. If only little children in our country 
schools could enjoy some of this pleasure, too! Perhaps 
some of the rural teachers may be moved to greater efforts 
after they have looked at these pictures. 

If you are planning a spring festival or pageant, however 
simple, you will find just the help you need in Miss Wray’s 
March, April and May articles. As Miss Wray describes 
for us only what she has herself tried successfully, no teacher 
will find her ideas impracticable. 

The Myth Study this month is intended to correlate 
with the month’s lessons on the March winds and the 
work they do, and the Nature Lessons will tell you how to 
bring spring life into the school-room. Not every teacher 
is so fortunate as to have a garden for her children, but 
there is no one who cannot use these Nature Lessons. 

The School Store has an opening this month, as is most 
appropriate, and the little girls, at least, will consider this 
just the time to make a hat shop, too. 

The first of Miss Henke’s articles on Teaching the Re- 
tarded Child, which we intended to publish in February 
and which was unavoidably postponed, is given this month. 


For such children, too, is given a program that can be used 
successfully for a public or parents’ day. In many schoo!s 
such days fall in March and these classes ought to have an 
interesting part in the proceedings. 

The games and handwork are all breezy and spring-like, 
and we are sure the country children will be at no loss to 
tell an interesting tale about the March story picture. 

Teachers who have a victrola will find some very interest- 
ing suggestions for correlating the music, reading and con- 
struction lessons. The subject is a fascinating one to many 
teachers if we may judge from the number of articles that 
come to us, but apparently some of them have more zeal 
than discretion, and to such teachers we particularly com- 
mend the article by Miss Althaus. The fact that a large 
amount of music is now available to teachers surely does 
not make it appropriate for children of primary grades. 
For example, we wonder how many teachers consider the 
opera of “ Rigoletto” a suitable story to tell in school, illus- 
trated, of course, by the victrola. Have Wagner records 
any place in the repertory of a primary school? Do you 
consider Rubenstein’s Melody in F appropriate in a first 
grade? Now that the grade teacher suddenly finds at her 
command so much material that has never been available 
before, she ought to give the subject careful study or else 
seek advice from those who have. Otherwise the new in- 
strument will prove a very doubtful blessing. 


Seven Boys 
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facing outward (“pretty side out’’); the : 
Folk Dance girls are in an outer circle, holding hands, A Protest Continued 
Lipa Srpont HANson facing the boys. hil 
ints Milind Ficure 1 All run with quick running (Continued from page 143) 
ys steps to the right, then in opposite direc- _., ae 
(Repeat each line) tion (1-3); all with same steps to the King of the United States or Colonies. 
i Here seven boys in a circle go, falderalla, left (4-6); girls to the right, boys to the This & the picture: 
Se Each wants a girl, but dare not say so, left, then all in same direction (7-9); girls W ashington, rising to decline said, as 
90:3 falderalla. to the left, boys to the right (10-12), at he took off his glasses to wipe them, “My 
an ; 3 , , the end of which each boy gives both ¢¥¢s have grown dim in the service of my 
I «m the gladdest boy in the world, falder- hands to the girl facing him. country, but I never doubted her justice.” 
ike, For — ci i ie ian a la FIGURE 2 Couples run to the right, [hese stories teach greater lessons than 
s to _* 8 st Gini, talcer~ ‘seen from girl (1-3); back (4-6); dance the hatchet and the cherry tree. A large 
alla. round to the right in place (7-9); round umber of children do not get the point 
est - Ginger and horseradish, faldera, falder- “—— in oe _ , re uM bec Sag pss by lig ecg story. 
ol alla. “IGURE ! srand right and left, be-. “449Y “ink cans that tney may cs- 
oe We scrap and fight, but make up again, ginning by partners giving cach other /*P€ pumnenent, oven © they Go wong, 
y falderalla. ’ right hands. A small number of dancers bY Owning up at once, and that the joy of 
hat may get round twice, a greater number their truthfulness will make up for the 
eal The dance is meant to be danced by only goes round once. When partners damage they —— have done. 
m- seven couples; it makes no difference, meet (first or second time), they give each They are like the Hindu who heard the 
rge however, whether there are more or less other both hands and dance round to the ‘tory of the lost sheep for the first time 
oes than this number, if the word “seven” right and left until the music is out. and remarked that it were better to be 
77 in she first verse is changed to “six,” or At the repetition, the boys choose the lost for a time so that all could have such 
the whatever is the number of the couples. girls next to their first partner, and so on, a good time when he was found. 
| The boys are in a circle, holding hands, as long as the dance is kept up. Once again, the story of Washington 
us- and the hatchet cannot be defended. It 
rds was —— after the death of Washing- 
you ton, by Rev. Mr. Weems, pastor of the 
irst eMands church Washington attended. While it 
- is told to prove the truthfulness of Wash- 
ble A . ington, it is itself false. As such it has no 
is The Buff Buckram Binding of place in = es or exercises in connec- 
. tion wit ashington. 
in- 


Litt 


! 





WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. It is now recommended in preference to the sheep bind- 
ing for use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever 
subjected to hard and constant service. 

Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials in strength, 
resistance to rubbing wear, to stretching, to moisture, to the fading effect 
of sunlight, etc. Since 1907 the United States Government has used it for 
permanent publications. Many librarians insist upon the Buckram binding. 


For more than two years this binding of the New Interna- 
tional has successfully met the severe tests of 
\ actual constant use. 
The NEW INTERNATIONAL is The One Su- 
preme Authority. 
er, a universal question answerer, made by 
specialists to meet your needs. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
Entries. 
Tho 


ven in any other dictionary. 
‘ables of Coins, Weights, Re us Sects, etc. 


Write for Te 
new booklet,“‘Unlocks the Door,” containing twen- 
ty-oneLessonsin the Use of Merriam-WebsterDictionaries. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





It is an all-knowing teach- 


12,000 Bhoqsontitent 
New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 
of other references. 6000 Illustra- 
Pages. Hundreds of NEW Words not 
100 Valuable 


Net. 
$12.00 
14.00 
specimen pages, etc. Free, to Teachers, a 


REGULAR EDITION: 
Buckram, marble edge, 


oe “ 
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Songs That Fascinate the Little Folks— 


The Everyday Song Book 


T is easy to teach music to the Little People if you interest them —if they can 
sing songs they like, in keys that are easy for them. That 
is why this new “Everyday Song Book” succeeds so well. It 


ERE are the poems that have swayed men’s hearts and deeds throughout 

The poetry that will leave its impress on the character of your 

pupils as it has on generations of men and women before them. Just the 

Prose Supplement alone contains masterpieces like the Gettysburg Address, Patrick 


history. 





Free Sample 











has easy, graded songs, rote songs and music for all occasions of 
> the year, and most beautiful Christmas and other music, as well mecheamen paces “Leaves that clean, cool ARCTIC 
as suggestions for Primary Teachers. feeling on your teeth and gums” 
Prices: Only 3%c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. More Than Just A Fine Dentifrice; 
70c per doz., Prepaid; Single Copies, 10c, prepaid. It Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease) 
The 101 Famous Poems tepcinae uss Popa aha etn del dete 
d ~ 
> Helped Make History for Pyorthea — the dreaded disease which destroys 





A DISSECTED MAP of the Jj, S, 






Ci 
re 
Nat 


(ee 





Each state cut to shape. Of unusual value to teachers 


in stoaid on revelpuat Pee, PY, sized, compte 2° 7x11 oont 
on o} . dress Education partmen’ 
TABLET & 60. "625-850 W. Adams St. Chicago: I. 





your teeth without pain or warning. 

Therefore figh tthe coming of Pyorrhea by dail 
of Senodens. me eee oe — 
whitens and polishes your teeth, preserves the e 


Henry’s Oration, The Declaration of Independence, etc. All in a handy, pocket size volum Ts < Paste, sat aa 
ata ridiculously lowprice. Price: 15c per copy, prepaid. (No free samples.) x geen = ina fortwo generous :' 
A Book You Cannot Duplicate Elsewhere for 50c. y 
HALL & RUCKEL 


PRRRSRSNUSUETUORRSLSSRNE ASST ASS 


SRRTTNTSONTOODOTOLUESTCUIULECSG HASSE 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Building, CHICAGO 


The World’s Greatest Makers of Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 202 W: 


New York 
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If You are a Teacher of 


“The Three R’s” 


You Should Use— 
STORY HOUR READERS 


Because their fascinating stories from Mother 
Goose delight all children, and their definite and 
well-organized method makes the teacher’s work 
easy and successful. 


HEALEY’S FREE ARM MOVEMENT 
WRITING 


Because the thorough preliminary movement 
drills, the generous practice and copious, clear 
directions insure the right results. 


HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 


Because they give an abundance of oral work, 
careful drill in modern business practice, and 
numerous problems related to everyday life of 
both city and country. 


Prices and terms on application 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





YOU CAN 
TAKE YOUR 
CLASS ALL 
OVER THE 
WORLD 


and give them a new, 
deep, vital interest in 
their work. You can 
make their lessons 
REAL and more than 
that, retained in vivid 
memory. You can make 


your teaching mean 
884 —JIndia of tomorrow — Handsome 
schoolboys of Amritsar, at the Golden what it has never meant 
Temple. before. 


All these things are now made possible and practical for any 
primary teacher through the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM of 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION, the latest and most important 
educational achievement of the century. 

It opens a new field for school-room possibilities. The results 
obtained by the use of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM in teaching 
ORAL ENGLISH in the primary grades in the publ:c schools of 
New York City demonstrate the practical value of this short- 
cut, concrete method that can be effectively and profitably used 
in every primary grade. 


The Underwood Method of Visual Instruction 
comprises a pedagogically organized series of 
STEREOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES 


covering the world, edited under the general direction of F. M. 
McMurry, Ph.D., Professor of Elementary Teaching, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, assisted by twenty-four other 
teaching experts. 

We want every primary teacher to have our explanatory pam- 
phlet of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM and particulars of our 
FREE LECTURE SERVICE to schools. Yours for the asking. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. P, New York City 





























and Fun 
Series 





PRIMERS 


The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 


FIRST READERS 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 

Jack the Giant Killer 

Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 

Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and 
Toads : 


Price, 30 cents each 


NOTE. These books can be used as cupple- 
mentary readers with any phonic system. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
CHICAG’) NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








SUMME 5 SCHOOL wi¥’SSsu 


VALPARAISO 


Old College Building INDIANA 

S - was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
The University idea of giving to every person the opportun- 
ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 


that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 
that of the previous year. 


The Summer School 


is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 


ity to combine work in the regular 
departments with such review 
work as they may desire. This is 
because of the tact that during the 





open May 29th and will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 

which students may select their 
Genk, There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


Departments 
Preparatory, Pah School, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten ‘Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography & Ty ype- 
writing, Review for Teachers, Edu- 
cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, 
Medicine and Dentistry. 


Teachers 


will find an exceptional opportun- 


summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
a course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


Equipment 

The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
by the State Board of Education 
for preparing teachers for all 
grades of certificates. Special op- 
portunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per 
Board with Furnish 


uarter of twelve weeks. 
Room, $33 to $45 per 


quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres. or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 


45th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 
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H by corre- 
odern Primary Methods ¥,,, <orr- 
ork by correspondence is rapidly gaining favor. 
py not increase your efficiency by securing the services 
3 thoroughly trained primary teacher? Address 


COOPER 110 W. King St., Johnson City, Tennessee. 





THE TEACHER’S FRIEND 


That’s the way thousands of teachers have 
1 Dreferred to 


Moore Push-Pins 
Push-less hangers and other Push devices 
jsten pictures, charts, maps, etc., to walls, 
pout nails ortacks. Send for samples. 
Push-Pins, Made in 2 sizes . 
Glass H. ads, Steel Points 10c gts. 
Push-'ess Hangers, 4 sizes Everywhere 
er with the Twiss or by mail 


The Ha 
WE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 43, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ais Training School For Nurses 


Founded 1880 


Accredited! by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
Offers a three year course of training to women 
» enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
ence provided in other institutions. 
applicants must meet the requirements of 
of age (20-35), of good moral character, 
one year of High School instruction or its 


o wish t 
jence in 
y exper! 
Favorab 
pd healt 
iag hac! one 
yationa! equivalent. 
The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
tion to the 
Superintendent of Nurses 
) Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 





















ontessori Teacher-Training School 
instruction in theory and use of Montessori materials. 
sident and day students. Elementary and college 
garatory courses. $30,000 building. Basketball, 
mais. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Scott 
, Directress, Box 108, Torresdate, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EA! for thi: ich 
arded.” Ben 
Send for free 


| /) @ high protession, in whi 





there are great o; 
Diploma aw: book 


nities, Six months’ term. 
. nm 
Become a Banker.’* AR G. ALCORN, Pres. 


























AMERICAN SCHOOL OF RANKING 
466 ast State Street, COLUMBUS. OHIO 
aa MADE TO ORDER, ANY STYLE OR MATERIAL 
ih, Special offer, either style pin here illus- 
iy) trated, with an equal substitution of letters 
PY) and numerals with one or two colors of best C17) 
ZY, $1.50 per dozen; Sterling Silver 300 ea. 
* $3.00 per dozen; Solid Gold $1.50 en,, [0.2479 
00 per dozen, Write for catalog, Free upon request, 
aN BROS. CO, 40 BASTIAN BLOG. , ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
ialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Pinger Plays, Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Sugs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 


MSS Se2 PINS] 
NTERTAINMENTS 









Intertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Woks, Make-Up Goods, etc. emma 
ages and occasions. New Commencement Manual 


Marge catalog Free. Every 
acher should have one. 
-& DENISON & CO. 
Der CHICAGO 


full of, new ideas for teach- 

gf stadents, 870 pages 
ian: e' and 

tions, ILLUSTRATED. Price 

$125. Postpaid 














Something you need 
hool 


REE “ayo 
Wllsom’ 
MED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


teused on bulletin boards, for marking doors, blue 
posters of ricultural exhibits, notices, and 

inchemical, physical and domestic. science labora- 
Asample envelope conteiaies La a al ey 

- » riptive boo 

a4 figures, together Tipe =e pate in private = 


~~ ih well as er —— 1 y) 3 

casey A, B.C. I, Z, 3. 
Address, Educational Department, 
3 TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 




















RITE NEWS ITEMS 
‘Short Stories for Pay in Spare Time. 
kN $25 WEEKLY. Copyright Book 
(plan will be sent FREE on request. 

NESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 







Sure 
Children 
So fond you are of shamrocks, 
So very fond of green, 
Why did you come, St. Patrick’s Day? 
Until March snowbanks go away 
Your color can’t be seen! 


St. Patrick’s Day 
“O darlin’ litt'e children, 

With eyes so bright and keen, 
What do I care what March may do? 
The world I love best shows my hue, 
While you and all the likes of you 

Are wearin’ of the green!” 

—A,. E, A. 





Three Wonderful Books by 
Susanna Cocroft 


GREATER PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 
FROM THESE THREE VOLUMES 
BY THIS BRILLIANT AND 
GIFTED WOMAN 


Let’s - BE HEALTHY IN MIND AND Bopy 


It tells how the body is made; it de- 
scribes the digestive canal, the kidneys, 
the circulatory system, the lungs and res- 
piratory system, the nervous system and 
the derangements of all of these. It tells 
about heat, cold, and proper bathing; 
about the feet and their care; the import- 
ance of habit, and the necessity of replac- 
ing bad habits with good ones; it shows 
how under right conditions the body will 
direct the work of wasting and rebuilding 
automatically, leaving the mind and spirit 
free for development and direction. 


WHAT TO EAT AND WHEN 


tells all about the problem of nutrition, 
and the importance of proper foods; the 
purposes of foods, food elements, their 
classification and the chemistry of foods. 
It contains suggestions on cooking and 
treats fully the extremely important ques- 
tion of food requirements of the system, 
giving numerous tables of varied rations 
and a number of diets, according to occu- 
pation and to conditions such as stomach, 
intestinal and kidney derangements, ner- 
vous disorders and skin diseases, rheuma- 
tism, leanness, obesity, and convalescence. 


THE WoMAN WorTH WHILE 


tells why a woman should make the most 
possible of herself and how she can do it. 
It tells how character is expressed in the 
body and in the face; how woman is a 
power in the world; about the refinement 
of beauty and the duty of every woman to 
be attractive; how the spiritual should be 
kept above the physical; and about the 
power of suggestion. It tells about the 
woman in business; the financial condi- 
tion, success being attained by thought 
and by mental and physical activity; 
about the belief in self, and the mental 
attitude of abundance. It discusses the 
successful life for a woman; her highest 
calling; the relation between mind and 
body; how thought changes the muscles, 
the face and figure; and the brain; and 
the importance of pleasant thoughts; 
of training the thoughts in healthy habits; 
character building. 

These books help any woman to realize 
her ambitions, to use her natural talents 
to the utmost, to develop undreamed-of 
energy and ability, in short, to make the 
most of herself, physically and mentally. 





Pt. Louis Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, The 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD 


AND AVOID DISEASE 


When your blood is impure, weak, thin 
and debilitated, your system becomes 
susceptible to any or all diseases. 

Put your blood in good condition. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts directly ana 
peculiarly on the blood-— it purifies, en- 
riches and revitalizes it and builds up the 
whole system. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has stood the test 
for forty years. ‘Get it to-day. It is 
sure to help you. 








) 
DIXON’S BEGINNERS 

It was Froebel who said: “ As the be- 
ginning gives a bias to the whole after 
development, so the early beginnings of 
education are of most importance.” 

The generous proportions of Dixon’s 
Beginners Pencil. will appeal to all 
teachers, whether they are interested in 
drawing or writing. It rests the tired 
hand of the child, as well as being of 
great help to the teacher. 

Sample package containing this and 
other school pencils sent on receipt of 
16c in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & Co. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 








THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY 
OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the stan- 
dard throughout America, because it produces 
satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., installed the 
Palmer Method in her schools last September. 
It had al e dy “‘made good” in New York, Boston, 
ee ‘Chicago, and scores of other large 
cities. The Palmer Method has proved to be as 
feasible in rural schools as in city schools. 

Ask us for the Special Literature of the Subject. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. 

Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching MANUAL, 
single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irvirg Place, N. Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Widener Bidg.,Philadelphia,Pa 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 





THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH. 
ON THE THEORY THAT THIS IS THE FIRST. 
This course of grammar cannot well be used with one 
of the old sort. Useless and puzzling matter in its pre- 
decessors is not found here. For thousands of years 
grammarians have followed each other without think- 
ing of improving by taking out dead matter. 284 pages; 
75c postpaid. No free copies. Circulars. 
G. S. HUGHS 
Author of “Ancient Civilizations” and “Boken” 
915 East 55th Street, Chicago 


THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG 


Three Months in the Trenches; 
“from the Diary of a Boy Soldier. 
Price, 75 cents, postage paid 








Knickerbocker Press, New York City. 


WM. H. ROWE, Publisher 
776 Michigan Avenue : : Detroit, Mich. 
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A DIRECTORY OF} 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excel 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEA 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Boston. 


Telephone Connection 


GS Beacon Street, 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


™ TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ® “20'eoyiston se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. MARION IND 


Free Literature. Address 


The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





REGISTER NOW. 




















The Schermerhornm Teachers’ Agency ‘ 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 2436-2437 Vanderbilt) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Our Special Field Eight page Booklet “ Road to Good Positions” Free. 


How to Apply for a School, Witk Laws of Certification 

Colorado, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Arizona, | of all the States, free to members. Fifty Cents in 
California, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Wyoming, | stamps to non-members. 

| Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Utah | 


9207) ; 





38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally: 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 


prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 




























a 
VV? TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO 

















One Agency that does the work of Many. 
The largest and most widely patronized Agency in the 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
¢ 0 ie the PACIFIC TEACHER’S ACENCY 

has been building up its business in the Northwest 
} 6 until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mer. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 
& 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has good positions for good teachers with good records 
9 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew you: 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


West. Wm. Ruffer, Pd.M., A.M., Manager. 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
Advises parents about schools. 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


How to Apply. 26th Year 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for our Free Booklet 
| 224 S. Mich. Ave. 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. 
E.R. NICHOLS, 





Myr. 





Vidut |} Jnewer Teachers Ua ency 
Chicago! Tht Uuditornum, rs 


Cgency oi genuation of Sake hucctssful hferrvice 








CHATTANOOGA, TENN. s 


NE, WASH 


POKA 5 
Tempce Courr CHAMBER OF Commence 8.06 


Ideas Gained in Visiting 
Schools 


(Continued from page 15 


composition work later on if he can ly 
to write a good incident based on on 
these simple subjects.” 

At my request she told me some my 
of the subjects, which were as folk 
“The Cat and the Bird, The Posiman, 
the Letter, The Boy and the lish } 
The Squirrel and the Nut, The Toad; 
the Toadstool, The Box of Cand 
Uncle Joe’s Pocket, The Knife and; 
Piece of Willow, The Girl and the P, 
age of Flower Seeds, The Little Gir, 
the Penny, The Robin and the Wa 
The Boy and the Firecracker, The Fj 
and the Worm.” 

When the compositions were finis 
the results were as admirable as wa 
have been expected from such aw 
thought-out plan. 

One small boy (not a particularly brg 
one, the teacher said) had written the 
lowing on The Mouse and the Trap 

‘“‘A mouse trap was on the pantry ¢ 
It had some cheese in it. A little m 
was hungry and smelled the cheese. } 
when he found it was in a trap he si 
‘No! no!’ Mr. Trap, you don’t catch 
I’ve seen you before! Good-bye.” 





Two Nickels vs. One Dime 
(For a small boy with a purse and two nid 
A dime, of course, is nice and shiny, 

But when, with eyes that tease, 
My Dad says, “Take your choice m 

Teddy, 

Two nickels or a dime?” I’m ready; 
“Give me two nickels, please!” 


One dime, you see, can’t clink and rat 
The way two nickels can, 

Within your purse it looks so meager 

You don’t feel half so proud and eager 
Nor half so much a man! 


And, somehow, when you come to s 
them 
For gum or chocolate bar, 
For popcorn, candy, pad, or stencil, 
For marble, jack-knife, ball, or pencil 
Two fives go twice as far. 


And, then, besides, you can’t help 
And thinking, all the time, 

(Though counting penny after penny, 

Each nickel has just half as many), 
It’s larger than a dime! — A. E. 4 


FOR BUSY WORK 


DOMINO NUMBER CARD! 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 
@@e\;e € 
# 


Red, yellow, green and purple sheeis of catf 
board printed as above, giving nearly 5‘ domin# 
when cut up. Especially helpful in nui ber wot 
Directions on envelope. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





NOTES 


—Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker of 
iverton has been appointed a member 
of the Board of visitors of the Rhode 
island State College. This is a fitting 
recognition of Mrs. Barker’s deep interest 
and long experience in educational affairs. 
The college itself is to be congratulated 
on Mrs. Barker’s acceptance of the posi- 
tion of service to which the Board of 
managers have called her. 





INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE 


Owing to the enormous increase in the 
price of paper, and of everything else 
necessary in the publishing of a magazine, 
the subscription price of PopuLar Epu- 
CATOR will be advanced to $2.00 per year. 
For a limited period subscriptions will be 
accepted, cash with order, at the present 
rate of $1.50 per year, for not more than 
two years in advance. 

If your subscription is already paid in 
advance and you desire to renew at the 
present price of $1.50, payment for not 
more than two years from present date of 
expiration will be accepted at $1.50 per 
year. 


Act Promptly 
We desire to impress upon you the im- 
portance of sending renewals NOW, as the 
rapid rise in cost of all raw materials is 
likely to force this increase sooner than we 
anticipate. 


Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the United States Government 
examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country, during March and April. 
The positions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W 222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


FOR BUSY WORK —— 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


; Put up in envelope, and making 250 cards, about 
three-fourths of an inch square, printed on both ° 
sides, 500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 


colors. Price, 15 conte, postpaid 


axis 
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Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








“THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” LEADING MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATORS,— 
a college professor of education, a city superintendent, and a publisher,—say of ‘our 
Manual with Advice to Candidates. Sent free to New England teachers. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EX CHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





OUR BOOKLET 
“Teaching as a Business,”’ 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 
ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
Education and Normal Schools. 
| FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


THE ALBERT. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





t Warrensburg, Mo. 

" SPOKANE, Wash. 

SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


Seventeen years under the same managemen 
RS’ assures the best of service to both employer anc 
teacher. It isnone too early to enroll for 1917-18. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Sireet, Boston, M ass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
156 Fitth Ave., New York, N.Y. 514 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
009 Title Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 9161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Iu. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 





THE 





It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” 


Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 


1013-14-15 Herskowitz Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA 


Register Now! 





Good salaries and excellent chances 
for promotion in the growing Southwest. 
Traveling Representative working in the 
behalf of ourmembers. Enroll at once. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


FROM THE GREAT LAKEs TO THE PACIF I 
PROMPT Meta aeet elise Write for free Booklet 
TCACHEPR? ~~ SE 
TEACHERS _ ~~ daserelaeagg Doan 

Oo ' Minneapolis, Minn. 

AGENCY 


EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 











Do it Now! Do it Now! 





1647 TEACHERS NEEDED IN 24 DAYS 


During a period of twenty-four consecutive working days, 1915-16, employers asked us for 1647 teachers to fill 
positions in thirty-three states. OUR FIFTH YEAR of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. 
THIS IS WHY our members are usually elected. THEY ARE WANTED. Thirteen Thousand brainy men and 
women placed by our Association. Free registration. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION (INC.) 
675 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


mw OP CS FITCA G © TACHERS 
West Lake Street. Suite 205 7 3 E N Cc Y 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 





THE BEST Pr 
POSITIONS |pIRECT TO 








THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
There is not a day in the year that we do not have desirable positions for which 
we need suitable candidates. ' 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building. Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 
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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School The new Victor booklet. 
near Huntsville, Ala. containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 


The Rural School is the Community Center 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been 
denied the great cultural advantages of good music. 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


now carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, 
and to their parents. 


A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching rote songs, 
and valuable suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 


A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 


51 Vocal Selections Songs of 20 American Birds 
27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories 


2 Marches 2 American Poems 
8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for Community Singing 


This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School Marching, Calisthenics, 
Folk Dances, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature 
Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selections, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, 
Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, Band, Stories, and 
English Literature. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of this valuable booklet 

free at any Victor dealer’s; or a 
copy will be sent upon application 
to the 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


. “ 
Victrola VI, in oak—$25 
Victor “is: 








